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Editor's Note 


UniverCity, along with the Journalism Dept., is going through a major grow- 
ing experience. As the Journalism Dept. builds itself by incorporating a number of 
classes that constitute a newly-formed magazine sequence, UniverCity gains. The 
new sequence was instituted recently, during the Spring ’75 semester, and has 
already made a marked impact on it’s semesterly product, UniverCity. 

While watching UniverCity grow, one can see that it is becoming one of the 
better magazines in the country. This is an opinion that comes not only from the 
heart of a very subjective editor, but from the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, which awarded the previous issue—the first magazine of the new 
sequence—with a first-place certificate as the result of UniverCity’s entry in 
CSPA’s national magazine contest. 

The award consequently adds to UniverCity’s growth and, hopefully, will in- 
spire future students, be they journalism oriented or not, to participate in the 
creation of this student publication. Not only for subject matter are students need- 
ed from many different departments. Obviously, journalistic skill alone won’t 
provide a finished piece of art or a polished photograph. We depend on the univer- 
sity as a whole to help create our magazine and will depend on it even more in the 
future. 

If you feel you have something to contribute to the magazine then I urge you to 
contact our magazine office in the Journalism Dept. and become involved with 
UniverCity. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Cover illustration by Rabindra Danks. 
Featured on page four, Danks’ work has 
been receiving recognition and praise for 
it’s clarity and originality. The photo is of 
the artist at work. 
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For a person who never considered 
himself an artist, Rabindra Danks is doing 
phenomenally well in the art world. That is, 
if you consider international sales, two 
galleries and television appearances as 
measures of success. 

The artist, whose works are distinguished 
by their bold, black strokes on white and are 
punctuated with a red dot, began his career 
by accident. A native Scot, Danks travelled 
to the U.S. seven years ago with a guitar in 
hand and musical dreams swirling in his 
head. But in Hollywood, where hopefuls and 
has-beens cluster on every corner, 
employment as a musician was tough to 
find. 

Eventually, the musician-hopeful took a 
one-room apartment. ‘‘A little flat above 
the gutter,’’ he explains. ‘‘I’d never drawn 
before, but I needed something to cover the 
walls with, so I did a few sketches and tack- 
ed them up. 
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“Then my friend, who is now my business 
partner, came to visit and was impressed 
with the pictures. When he found out I had 
done them, he was floored. So, he got me 
started and helped me get showings.” 

Success was not immediate. ‘‘My first 
show was on a hot day, and all the drawings 
were wilting in the sun because we didn’t 
mount them right.”’ 

His next step was to establish a gallery- 
shop on Hollywood Boulevard. There, 


response was instant and enthusiastic. 
Danks attributes the popularity of his works 
to the ‘“‘life’ he says he feels his animal 
drawings project. ‘‘Something they have 
behind their eyes speaks to you,’’ he says. 
“I concentrate on the life force and 
presence in their eyes and that, in turn, 
comes out in the art.” 

The majority of his works are in black and 
white, with multicolored eyes and a simple 
red dot displayed prominently in the pic- 
tures. ‘‘I use black and white because it’s 
simple, yet bold and dramatic, and that lit- 
tle red dot puts the final seal on it — sort of 
brings it all together. The lack of a lot of 
color makes the works neutral and 
therefore good for any decor.”’ 

Aside from prints that are for the 
adornment of walls, Danks’ works are on 
greeting and note cards, tee-shirts and in 
Sesame Street. In the segment of Sesame 
Street that Danks worked on, all of the ar- 
tist’s talents came into play. Danks 
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Rabindra Danks’ 

line drawings 

are gaining acclaim 
as well as profits. 
animated the small letters “4” and “n’’ for 
the children and wrote and performed the 
background music. ‘“‘It was entirely mine. 


Even though there was no red dot.”’ 
This dark man, with black hair lightly 


etched with silver, lifts his spotless white 


pant legs to reveal red socks. He grins and 
says, ‘‘Red is my favorite color. It’s such an 
alive color and the circle in my drawings is 
a very beautiful design. It’s very ominous — 
that red dot — but at the same time, it 
doesn’t get in the way.” 

Danks delved into Eastern philosophy a 
few years ago and one of the teachings that 
made an impression on his works is that life 
force is the essence of divinity. ‘‘For me,” 
he says, ‘‘that red dot has a life force.” 

Apparently, that red dot gets around. 
Danks has received numerous offers to in- 
corporate his works into calendars, tee- 
shirts, hanging plant containers, batik, 
needlepoint and laminated wood. One of the 
few offers he accepted was for tee-shirts. 
“I’ve always wanted to see my works on a 
tee-shirt,” he says. ‘“‘The other day I ran 
into a girl wearing one and for a joke I told 
her ‘Wow, what a nice shirt you have on,’ 
figuring I could wow her by revealing my 
identity and then, maybe, take her out to 
dinner,” But he never got the chance. ‘ ‘She 
told me to bug off.” 

Reflecting, he says, ‘‘I’m lucky that most 
people don’t know what I look like, but are 
only familiar with my art. Sometimes all 
that mass personal popularity can be pretty 
frightening.”’ 

For this reason, Danks is now glad he 
didn’t make it in the musical world in his 
early Hollywood days. ‘‘My art is very 
fulfilling to me, but there is always another 
aspect to explore.” He claims that an early 
success in music would have prevented him 
from discovering his drawing talent. 

He hasn’t forgotten his music, however. 

“T still record at home and I have a load 
of new music I’ve written, but I’m not 
worried about producing it. The artwork is 
so great right now I don’t want to neglect it 

just to return to music... but I’m waiting 
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with the music because it’s an ace card up 
my sleeve.’’ 

Dr. James Craft, art professor at Cal 
State Long Beach, describes the drawings 
as ‘‘Well done. The subject matter is 
appealing and he combines a beautiful light 
and dark pattern and textural qualities with 
a good, basic drawing technique. They have 
great decorative value.”’ 

Graphic design major Tim Jones adds, “I 
appreciate the hint of color and I like the 
line quality that gives his work texture. He 
puts in just enough detail so that the 
message of the work is understood.” 

Danks admits that his background in art 
isn’t all that it could be. 


“‘T don’t know that much about analyzing 
art or about famous artists. To me, art is a 
creative outlet. Actually, anything is art— 
from going to the bathroom, to making love, 
to going to the moon. If you are into it and it 
has a creative form, then it’s art.” 

With both popular and artistic response in 
his favor, Danks’ future plans revolve 
around the expansion of his art business, He 
was just offered a commission to do a mural 
at Magic Mountain and he has a longtime 
dream to set up a gallery in Paris, where he 
had lived for a long time. 

Today, a red dot. Tomorrow, the world. 
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I don’t want to scare anyone out there but 
before you reach across the coffee table for 
a last hit off that roach, did you know that in 
the final report on the hearings of the 
Senate Internal Subcommittee, James O. 
Eastland charged that chronic, long-term 
marijuana use (two joints a week for five 
years) may physically damage the brain, 
cause deformities in the user’s brain, lower 
resistance to disease, cause respiratory dif- 
ficulties, lead to mental illness and retard 
the physical and intellectual growth of 
adolescents? And as if that wasn’t enough to 
punch your lights out, the Eastland report 
went on to say that some marked external 
signs of marijuana use may be loss of body 
hair, genital shrinkage and enlargement of 
the breasts in the male. 

If the Senator’s findings can be relied 
upon then one might hazard to say that 
there are a lot of folks out there in bad 
shape. But don’t flush that baggy just yet. A 
number of reports since the Eastland 
report have produced a groundswell of 
criticism and contradictory evidence to 
challenge the subcommittee’s findings. For 
example, in an updated detailed report to 
Congress on long-term effects of mari- 
juana, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare found none of the above claims 
could be substantiated except for possible 
respiratory complications. The HEW’s 
report emphasized that such premature 
attempts to make definite conclusions about 
marijuana use suffer from a multitude of 
scientific shortcomings. 

One study which has learned from the 
past mistakes of prior studies is the one 
currently under way at the UCLA Medical 
Center, Neuropsychiatric Institute. Under 
the auspices of the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse this particular study has been 
going on for over a year and has been well 
regarded by other researchers in the field 
for its methodology. 

One reason for higher credibility results 
from a more thorough pre-screening of sub- 
jects. Past studies have suffered in this 
respect by poor screening of subjects who 
were later discovered to have been chronic 
users of other drugs which tended to bias 
test results. In addition, precautions have 
been taken to minimize outside stimuli to 
the subjects tested which might invalidate 
data received, such as alchohol, 
prescription and non-prescription drugs, 
coffee and even sex. 
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HOW I SPENT 
MY SUMMER VACATION 


Also, the drug itself has been broken down 
tor clearer evaluation. Whereas in the 
past, inhalation was the only method 
available for testing, marijuana now can be 
broken down into at least three distinct ac- 
tive properties which can be separately in- 
gested in pill form or administered in an 
aerosol for more accurate testing. These 
three major psychoactive properties found 
in the active ingredient of marijuana, THC, 
are now being tested on male subjects, ages 
21 to 39 at UCLA Medical Center. 

This is one of a series of studies to deter- 
mine if marijuana has any therapeutic 
value in treating asthmatic and glaucoma 
patients, as previous studies have 
suggested. 

In the course of gathering material for 
this article it was suggested to me by 
members of the research staff that I might 
volunteer my. services in an upcoming 32- 
day study for a first-hand view of how such 
studies are carried on. The study required 
that we live in a dorm-type situation in 
which movements in and out of the ward 
were relatively unrestricted but always 
chaperoned. On the four testing days a week 
we were to ingest, once a day, one of the 
following properties found in THC: Can- 
nabinol, Cannabidiol, Delta-9 
Tetrahydracannabinol, or possibly a neutral 
placebo which has no active affect what- 
soever. 

Although I was not exactly a new- 
fledgling to the realm of drug abuse I had 
my reservations. Little is known about the 
effects of THC on the nervous system at 
high doses and they were not exactly en- 
couraging us to ask about it. As a matter of 
fact, it was more or less considered policy 
that the less the subjects being tested knew 
about the actual drug we were taking and 
their respective doses the better, apparent- 
ly fearing that a little knowledge of what we 
were taking might bias any psychological 
reaction on our part to the drugs. This was 
also about the time that somewhat shady 
CIA drug scandal broke in which, if you 
recall, one subject freaked out on LSD and 
jumped from a 16-story building while under 
the influence of an LSD-induced high. 

Sensing my reticence, they assured me 
that all such government research 
programs are closely supervised by the 
National Institute of Drug Abuse and the 
Food and Drug Administration. And 
besides, they said, all the windows above 


the first floor here are sealed and so, in the 
name of science (plus a clean $640 for my 
services as a subject) I became a guinea pig 
for the government. 

The pre-screening consisted first of a 
series of short interviews about my drug 
history in which predominantly the same 
questions were asked in different ways. 
What they really wanted to know was if 
there had been any substantial drug use in 
my past which could conceivably mask or 
invalidate my physiological or psy- 
chological reactions to marijuana. This was 
followed by a 560-question ‘‘character 
analysis” which, I suppose, was designed to 
determine my mental stability. Actually, I 
imagine one could be quite mad and still 
pass the test as long as he were somewhat 
cagy with the answers. For example, avoid 
answering yes to questions like ‘‘Do you 
believe you have been chosen as a personal 
emissary of God?’’ 

At last comes the one-on-one call of the 
resident shrink. He’s the euphoric little guy 
with the Ozzie Nelson bow tie and the I’m - 
OK-you’re-OK-maybe-if-I-say-so smile. For 
a half hour you sit while he stands and asks 
you such incisive questions as ‘‘what do you 
see yourself doing in ten years?’’ and “how 
well do you get along with strangers?”’ 

Having successfully hurtled these for- 
midable barriers I was then classified to be 
in solid state. Except for the results of a few 
blood tests for hepititis and the likeI was on 
my way to new adventures in drug abuse. 

What followed was a kind of pre-induction 
briefing in which the ground rules were laid 
out and I met the other subjects in the 
study. I must admit that the calibre of 
recruits were altogether different than I 
had expected. What I imagined them to be 
was an assortment of more or less indigent 
types off the street attracted to the easy 
money, room and board. In truth, what I 
discovered were five other individuals each 
with his own reason for being there (though 
there was a general consensus that the pay 
was nice). 

At the outset , we were told not to expect 
to be “high” more than four or five times 
during the whole study. We were not told 
nor were we encouraged to ask which of the 
drug derivatives we would be given in what 
quantities so, as they said, not to bias our 
subjective reaction to them. Though 
previous studies had employed the use of 
joints to induce the levels of ‘‘high’’ re- 
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quired for testing, we would be ingesting the 
THC properties in pill form. 

So the game plan went something like 
this: Two days a week we’d trek the 
labyrinth of hallways 1,260 feet both ways 
(you learn to count ’em) to the pulmonary 
functions lab where one by one we would 
step into a pressurized body box about the 
size of a telephone booth. Normal breathing 
and ‘‘panting’’ exercises were measured 
and recorded during both stable and drug- 
altered states. This test was carried out 
every hour which meant that the day was 


pretty well taken up with the drudgery of 


pacing back and forth down those pea-green 
corridors. 

The purpose of the test was to measure 
the size of the bronchiole canals during an 
induced THC high. Apparently, these canal 
passages are enlarged when THC is in the 
bloodstream and consequently may have 
some therapeutic value in the treatment of 
asthmatics whose bronchiole canals tend to 
constrict during an attack. 

On the other two test days we would walk 
across to the Jules Stein Eye Institute every 
other hour for ocular examination. This is 
not simply an eye test. The eyes are dilated 
first. A red dye then is applied by a piece of 
litmus gauze placed over the cornea and 
then removed. Precise measurements of 
pupillary size and intraocular pressure are 
then achieved by the use of an 
ophalmoscope, a_ sensitive measuring 
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device which actually presses against the 
cornea of the eye in order to measure the 
pressure. It is quite a sobering experience 
to wake up at 8 a.m. to a pill that may con- 
tain enough THC to scramble your eggs in 
less than a half-hour. Then to have to go 
over to Jules Stein and have this 
mechanism, the end of which resembles an: 
ultraviolet blue cone-like projectile, shoved 
up against your wide-open pupil so that the 
lens is riding on the ball of the eye, while 
“laughing boy’’ behind the thing adjusts for 
the proper settings while cracking jokes 
about the way we’ve all got it made, and 
whatever you do, don’t blink! 

The purpose of this test was to gain ac- 
curate measurements of the degree of 
dilatation under drug-induced conditions, as 
well as measurement of intraocular 
pressure and to determine which of the 
three properties found in THC is most 
responsible for these changes. There is 
reason to believe that decreasing the 
pressure of the eye against the intraocular 
bone may have some therapeutic value in 
treating an eye disease called glaucoma, of 
which acute intraocular pressure is a symp- 
tom. 


On any given testing day there would in- 
evitably be two of us subjects who would 
receive the placebo, which had no mind- 
altering properties. Two of us would be 
mildly buzzed from what we concluded tobe 


either the cannabinol or the cannabidiol, 
and two would spend seven to nine hours 
disgustingly loaded. I hesitate to say “high”’ 
because that connotation implies that the 
experience of 20 mg of THC running up and 
down your veins is a pleasant one. Not 
necessarily. A large dose, rather than in- 
stilling a sense of well-being, confidence 
and heightened perception, tended to 
depress such sensations and in the stronger 
stages of the experience (peaking at about 
the fourth or fifth hour) the subject would 
be almost virtually immobilized. 


Still, the research people had a little 
game they liked to play called “quantify 
your high.”’ It consisted of an arbitrary 
scale of one through seven with 
designations of highness assigned to 
each increment. We were to describe the 
degree of high we experienced based on this 
scale with one equating to an almost im- 
perceptible effect of the drug up to seven 
which was supposed to be equal to the 
“highest” or at least as high as we have 
ever been before. Somewhat crude, yes. 
Nevertheless, they relied on this ‘‘test’” as 
correiative supporting data. 

In actuality, a seven nowhere near 
equated the “highest”? I had ever ex- 
perienced, except maybe with respect to 
my temperature. On those unmistakeable 
days in which the drug Delta-9 
Tetrahydracannabinol was administered in 
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a 20 mg dose the intensity of which was sup- 
posed to roughly equate a seven was best 
described by another subject, Dave, who 
made the comment, after coming off of a 
eight-hour drug-induced malaise, that he 
felt like ‘‘a molten wad of silly putty left out 
in the sun too long.”’ 

Of course, any subjective description of 
the effects of a drug experience is always 
shaded by the surroundings in which the ex- 
perience occurs. The blandness of hospital 
ward life leaves much to be desired. That’s 
why the doctors and staff were keen on see- 
ing that the subjects were provided with as 
much outside activities as circumstances 
would permit. They were very helpful in 
providing us with tickets to outside events 
whenever possible. Though always accom- 
panied by a staffer to insure our required 
abstinence from any stimulants whatever 
(including sex), we did take frequent advan- 
tage of our proximity to Westwood Village 
to venture out to catch a film or to sample 
some of the fine cuisine the Village has to 
offer (a welcome departure from hospital 
food). The study’s budget even provided us 
with a weekly allotment of $12 for this type 
of entertainment. 

The insistance on virtually total ab- 
stinence from any of the sweet vices of life 
on off-days as well as testing days was hard- 
fast. To punctuate their determination to 
this rule is a story related to me by the head 
nurse, Olga, veteran staffer and mother hen 
to everyone on the ward. It seems that in 
one of the 93-day studies there was one test 
subject who had been outwitting the staff on 
a number of occasions by slipping off while 
at a movie or some other function in order 
to meet his girlfriend on the sly. This had 
been going on for some weeks as the staff 
people became increasingly suspicious. 

On the 89th day with only four days to go 
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and a $1,600 check waiting in the wings for 
his part in the study, the axe fell. Tomakea 
long story short, he was engaging in a little 
extracurricular activity on the side. He 
was “let go’’ without any further ado minus 
the $1,600 and with nothing to show for the 
89 days of grueling tests, hospital food and 
the innumerable little discomforts of ward 
life. 

Having spent only 32 days in the “hole,” 
which at times seemed like 94, I can sym- 


He felt like 
“a molten wad of 


silly putty 
left out in the sun 
too long.”’ 


pathize with the man and only conclude that 
the girlfriend must have been worth it and 
leave it at that. His amorous interludes cost 
him a sizeable bundle, but also cost the 
study an estimated $1,700 to put him 
through the various stages of testing (which 
were all invalidated) to feed him and 
provide room and board. In my study alone 
it was estimated that it cost them $6,500 to 
process each of the six of us through 32 days 
of testing. Even that is a lot to drop on one 
bad apple, but as Sidney Cohen, the man 
who calls the shots for this particular study 
commented, ‘‘In so many aspects of this 
kind of study, we are dealing with human 
nature—a most elusive variable. 
Nevertheless, we must insist on strict 
adherence to as close to a controlled 
situation as such human nature will permit. 


Otherwise we become victims of the same 
mistakes made in previous studies.” 

In this society’s history, we have gone 
through a period of “reefer madness” in 
which marijuana has been accused of 
leading to everything from heroin addiction 
to sexual depravity. Such gross over- 
statements have turned a substantial 
segment of my generation toward the con- 
clusion that pot is harmless. This is clearly 
as untrue as the opposing view. Only further 
research, such as the one in which I was in- 
volved, can yield decisive evidence concern- 
ing the effects of chronic and occasional 
marijuana use. 

Out of the July study, in which I was a 
subject, some very promising, though ten- 
tative, evidence has indicated that one of 
the properties of THC, Delta-9, when 
isolated and tested, may very well have 
significant therapeutic value in the 
treatment of asthmatic disorders. Further 
refinements are needed, however, to 
minimize the highly psychoactive nature of 
Delta-9 which is responsible for the ‘‘high” 
associated with THC. Researchers are hav- 
ing some preliminary success with an 
aereosol formula in this area of study which 
minimizes the mind-altering properties of 
THC and also acts upon the bloodstream 
much faster than the pill form which we 
took. 

But responsible research is slow and 
laborious. I can testify to that. Perhaps ina 
year, possibly two, some very decisive 
research evidence will surface to quell 
much of the ongoing controversy about this 
very misunderstood little weed. But in the 
meantime, the long and the short of it 
seems to be that marijuana, with moderate 
usage, can hardly be held accountable for 
the plethora of ailments which previous 
reports have claimed. But with increased . 
dosage and frequency of intake the 
argument for grass gets more and more 
hazy. 

Thirty-two days of living, breathing and 
seeing the marijuana question has given me 
cause to think about the effects of 10 years 
of ‘‘chronic’? marijuana use. So many 
questions for the scientist still remain un- 
answered. At what point does use become 
abuse? When do the temporary short-term 
drawbacks become long-term and possibly 
irreversible? 

I started smoking grass when I was 15 
years old. Now I am 24. I smoke less now 
than ever before and yet, can I really say 
that marijuana has had little effect on my 
reasoning abilities, my powers of com- 
munication, my memory? I have my 
suspicions. Nevertheless, these are 
questions each person must answer by 
himself and for himself. Science at this 
point can only offer generalities at best, but 
on one point I think everyone agrees; when 
the stakes that we play for are our minds, 
there’s always good cause for caution. 


Le 
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Meditation. Webster defines it as ‘‘reflec- 
tion, to engage in contemplation.’’ The word 
conjures up pictures of a man resembling 
Mahatma Ghandi: balding and thin to the 
point of emaciation, sitting quietly cross- 
legged with closed eyes, not moving for long 
periods of time. 

But the word attached to meditation gives 
it added meaning. ‘‘Transcendental’’ is 
defined as ‘‘mystical, rising above common 
thought or ideas.”’ 

Transcendental Meditation. Put it all 
together and its dictionary meaning 
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is ‘“‘contemplation rising above common 
thought.’’ As defined by the Students’ Inter- 
national Meditation Society (SIMS), 
teachers of TM, it is a ‘‘process of direct ex- 
perience, allowing the conscious attention 
to be drawn automatically to the deepest 
and most refined level of thinking.”’ 
Almost every Southern California campus 
can boast of a SIMS chapter, beginning with 
UCLA where SIMS headquarters is situated 
just off campus on Gayley Avenue. The pop- 
ularity of TM is growing and the lectures 
are drawing more people of varied 


backgrounds, ages, races and occupations. 

It used to be that at a first lecture on 
Transcendental Meditation, there would be 
only college-age men and women. General 
consensus was that they are the most 
searching and more willing to experiment. 
The lectures were held mostly on college 
campuses, in dorms, student unions — 
anywhere American college students con- 
gregated. 

Now the first SIMS sessions are held at 
local libraries and at club meetings, frater- 
nity and sorority functions and business 
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luncheons, They draw all kinds of people — 
from families with children as young as| 
four years old to the Leisure World set. 

At a typical library meeting a young man 
will get out literature on a table while peo- 
ple who are entering take seats on folding 
chairs. The pamphlets are: ‘Scientific 
Research on Transcendental Meditation,’’ 
“Business Tries Meditating’” and ‘‘Today’s 
Health: The Potential Benefits of 
Meditation.’’ The young man introduces 
himself. He is an instructor of TM with the 
Long Beach center of SIMS. 

In this first lecture on Transcendental 
Meditation, he explains there will be seven 
sessions in all. Tonight he tells only about 
the procedures and benefits of TM, dwelling 
on the simplicity of the technique—even a 
four-year-old can learn to meditate 
successfully, 

There is a serenity and calmness in the 
air that clings to the man lecturing. As peo- 
ple leave an hour later, they are silent, 
seemingly envious of the young man’s out- 
ward self-assurance and serenely cheerful 
manner. 

There are six sessions that follow the in- 
troductory lecture. At the second lecture 
the instructor explains in more depth the 
scientific side of TM and how the human 
body actually functions while meditating. 

No one really knows what makes TM 
work. One student explains, ‘‘It’s like a 
deep sleep physically, but your mind is fully 
awake and aware of its surroundings.”’ 
Science has defined meditation as ‘‘restful 
alertness,’ the fourth major state of con- 
sciousness, (The other three are 
wakefulness, dreaming and deep sleep.) 

Twenty minutes twice a day for 
meditation hardly seems like it would make 
a significant change in your lifestyle. And 
yet businessmen and doctors alike swear by 
TM, claiming more energy, less physical 
weariness and more productive 
wakefulness, 

Science has been able to trace the body’s 
reactions to the state of meditation. 
Researchers from both Harvard and UCLA 
found a significant drop in blood pressure 
was experienced by meditators, They found 
that there is a slowdown of metabolism and 
oxygen consumption drops as much as 18 
per cent while meditating. Studies done at 
both Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston and Hartford's Institute of Living 
show that alpha waves, generally 
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associated with relaxation, become more 
pronounced during meditation. And rarely 
does a meditator show a dependency on 
cigarettes, liquor or drugs and 
hallucinogens of any kind. 

The third step is the initiation ceremony, 
where the student pays his money and then 
is given his “mantra,’’ the one word that 
will begin his lifetime of meditation. The 
mantra is personal and very private. 
Repeated in the mind, it will begin the state 
of meditation, for the mantra is the basic 
clue to TM. 

After the fundamental instruction, the 
new meditator attends three classes with 
other new meditators on consecutive nights. 
In these sessions 50 people sit and prac- 
tice meditating for 10 minutes at a time 
and listen while a clean-cut, conservatively 
dressed instructor explains the theories of 
TM and answers questions. 

Transcendental Meditation is the tech- 
nique first promoted to national attention in 
the United States by the Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi of India in 1959. But it wasn’t until the 
late 1960’s and when the Beatles came along 
that TM’s popularity zoomed. Maharishi 
directs the progression and growth of the 
SIMS organization from his home in India, 
making infrequent trips to the U.S. 

The basis of Transcendental Meditation is 
that it is a release, a rest from day-to-day 
frustrations, Congressman Richard Nolar 
from Minnesota meditates, saying, ‘‘At four 
in the afternoon, you still may have hours of 
work in front of you. That’s when it is nice 
to meditate, so you can get the rest you 
need,’’ 

It can be performed anywhere a person 
can sit and close his eyes. 

Northeast regional director of TM, 
Charles Donahue, explains the TM theory 
by using a pond'with sandiat its base,asian 
analogy. ‘‘The sand is our field of pure con- 
sciousness, our source of thought,” he says. 
“Its characteristics are energy, creative in- 
telligence and fulfillment. An air bubble is 
released from the sand, equaling a single 
impulse of consciousness, 

“When it is first released, the bubble is 
powerful and concentrated; energy is 
always powerful close to its source. As it 
surfaces to the level of the mind, it loses its 
power and becomes a simple thought.” 

Transcendental Meditation is the tech- 
nique by which the surface of the mind is 
lowered to the level of the pond from which 


the bubble breaks, thus receiving the full 
benefit of the power of our energy’s 
creative intelligence, and eventual 
fullfillment. An added plus with TM is that 
it is simply a technique for deriving the 
most from life. It has no religious 
connections—a Christian; a Jew and an 
atheist can all derive the same benefits 
from meditating. For some, their use of the 
technique has helped them to define their 
own religious beliefs and experiences simply 
by releasing the frustrations and uncon- 
scious self-doubts, clearing the hidden 
canyons of the mind to absorb ideas. 


Transcendental Meditation has proven to 
be such a success that several corporations 
have started holding lectures at their office 
and production facilities. A T & T, General 
Foods, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., Blue Cross/Blue Shield in Chicago and 
the Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 
have all held TM courses, acting on the 
theory that the technique will improve ef- 
ficiency. Students nationwide are writing 
papers, theses and letters home to mom 
and dad about the benefits of TM. 

No one writes about the drawbacks. Is the 
technique of meditating so ideal for 
everyone? And if so, why not teach it in the 
public schools where results will show in 
better prepared, vibrant students and more 
enjoyable classes—along with better grades 
for them? 

Eventually, the SIMS people would love to 
initiate programs world wide to introduce 
everyone to the benefits of Transcendental 
Meditation. But SIMS presently is a non- 
profit organization whose costs for 
publications, housing, headquarters and 
teaching facilities are rising like everything 
else, Students who used to be able to learn 
the technique for $35 now find the price 
prohibitive at $65, 

There are regular introductory lectures 
for TM uses held on Long Beach campuses 
and throughout the city, The local SIMS 
center is at 218 E, Broadway (436-6289), 

Curly Smith, a land developer who now 
lives in Nevada, is living ‘mighty fine’’ on 
TM now, saying, ‘‘I’m a very practical per- 
son, I found that with TM I could take life’s 
pressures better. ..’’With that in mind, 
Transcendental Meditation may prove to be 
the salvation of the frustrated study-worn 
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He loves to see people laugh; delights in getting their 
reactions and watching them enjoy themselves. 

Jan Stewart Schwartz is a mime and gives pleasure 
through entertainment. 

He received his original inspiration from watching 
Charlie Chaplin in silent movies, went on to study mime 


and is now a member of the Richmond Shepard Mime 
Troupe in Los Angeles. 


One of Jan’s favorite ways of drawing 
out a person’s laughter is by imitating 


him or improvising some strange scene. 
In downtwon L.A. he has found just the 
right assortment of characters needed 
and many of these people unwittingly 
become participants in Jan’s antics. 
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sexual Fantasies: 


are they for you? 


by josie cabiglio 


You’re home alone watching television. 
Starring in the movie are a fantastic- 
looking blonde girl and a super-hunk of a 
man. They are lovers, encountering the 
usual problems lovers do. The end result is, 
of course, that they live happily ever after. 

As the lights go out, the couple is shown 
walking toward the bedroom, arm in arm. 
That’s it. No more. ‘‘What’s this?’’ you ask 
yourself, annoyed that they didn’t show a bit 
more ‘‘flesh.’’ After all, it is the Late, Late, 
Late Show, right? 

Now it’s time for bed, but you’re too 
keyed-up to sleep. Your mind begins to 
wander and you suddenly become one of the 
stars of the movie. Fantasies about what 
happens to you in that T.V. bedroom, after 
the lights have dimmed, start floating 
around in your head. They are quite risque, 
too, and you are a bit shocked at yourself for 
thinking in this manner. You are, after all, a 
normal person, aren’t you? 

“An awful lot of normal, adjusted, ade- 
quate people have sexual fantasies all the 
time,’’ says Earl Carlson, a Cal State Long 
Beach psychology professor. ‘In fact, it 
shows that people have a useful ability. It 
isn’t abnormal at all.”’ 

Fantasies actually consist of a meshing of 
several mind processes. Ruth C. Cohn, 
another psychologist, says they have per- 
sonal meanings. They relive the past and 
can tend toward a goal. 

They can also be signs of inner tension, 
Cohn says, or of illness or sexual need. Like 
dreams, they appear with relatively little 
effort, yet may have important meanings 
for the nocturnal or day dreamers. 

“Sexual fantasy,’’ stresses Rod Hoeltzel, 
a San Pedro sex therapist and surrogate sex 
partner, “‘is not too different from reality. 
It is often simply an extension of reality 
that eventually does become real.”’ 

Carlson, the psychology professor, says, 
“Sexual fantasies come from our general 
fantasizing ability.” 

He adds that the extent of our sexual ex- 
periences have a lot to do with the complex- 
ity of the fantasy. The more varied the sex- 
ual experience, the more complex the fan- 
tasy is bound to be. 


Complex sexual fantasies? But it’s shock- 
ing to have such lewd or pornographic 
thoughts, right? No. Many experts say all 
you are actually doing, for the most part, is 
getting to know yourself better; exploring 
your inner depths—your sexuality. 

As Carlson says, it is perfectly normal. 

Maybe you are a very satisfied person as 
far as the opposite sex is concerned. You 
have a boyfriend or girlfriend, or maybe 
you are even married... and those fan- 
tasies continue. You’re in bed with your 
mate, but in your head you imagine some 
other partner. Maybe it’s your next door 
neighbor or someone you saw at the movies. 
This type of fantasy makes you feel disloyal 
to your mate. 

“The fantasy doesn’t mean there is any 
connection between it (the fantasy) and the 
behavior,”” says Jess Ranker, a Redondo 
Beach marriage counselor. ‘‘In fact, it is 
normal to have that kind of fantasy.”’ 

Say, for example, you fantasize about 
making love to a robot that looks incredibly 
like your partner. A sort of six-million- 
dollar man or woman, you might say. You 
make love to this robot and it is a most en- 
joyable experience. When you are with the 
robot you can become the kind of lover your 
actual mate doesn’t let you be (i.e.: you 
would rather be the aggressor on certain oc- 
casions but your partner prefers that role 
all the time and never lets you “take 
over ’’). 

Having the robot fantasy while making 
love to your real partner might enable you 
to become the aggressor because you are so 
lost in the fantasy that it becomes reality. 
Suddenly your real partner and the robot 
melt into one being. 

Ranker says this can be used to your ad- 
vantage. “‘A psychologist would ask you 
what your fantasy is trying to tell you. Find 
what the message is, in other words.’ 

Fantasy largely serves some need or 
needs. In the case of the robot, this fantasy 
might be filling your need to feel freer while 
having sex; to let you take the initiative 
during lovemaking. 

Your being able to do what you want 
through the fantasy can be a means of show- 
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ing your partner what you like. The two of 
you can then eventually talk out the 
problem and better your sexual 
relationship. 

“Many therapists use fantasies,’ says 
William Hartman of the Center for Marital 
and Sexual Studies in Long Beach, ‘‘par- 
ticularly for people having problems func- 
tioning sexually. The fantasy does not mean 
you are being unfaithful.”’ 

Carlson speculates that people who are 
essentially satisfying all their lives’ wishes, 
in general, would not need sexual fantasies 
because their lives would be totally 
fulfilled. But it is his belief that few have 
reached that point as of yet. 

So, if your sex life isn’t totally fulfilled, 
what can fantasies do to help you? Say you 
are having problems with your partner. The 
two of you really get along most of the time, 
but you don’t relate sexually. 

Therapy could consist of fantasizing about 
someone (or something) that does turn you 
on, and using that fantasy while making 
love to your partner. 

“You must be aware of the potential con- 
sequences of such fantasies, however,”’ 
Hoeltzel warns. ‘“‘You can and should use 
them if they help to improve your sex life, 
but when orgasm is reached, you have to 
pair it with the person you want to relate to 
sexually, and not to your fantasy. 

“The more you pair your orgasm with 
that one person, the more you’ll enjoy 
yourself with him or her.”’ 

Hoeltzel adds that if you continue to focus 
on your partner sooner and sooner, you will 
no longer need any stimulus other than your 
partner to turn you on. 

Fantasies, then, fill needs and can help 
improve sex lives by helping people to over- 
come specific problems. 

Fantasies don’t necessarily have to be for 
therapy, however. They can be for pure and 
simple enjoyment. ‘‘Any kind of fantasy you 
use, enjoy or are possessed by is okay,” 
says Ranker, ‘‘as long as the fantasy doesn’t 
interfere with what you need and want — 
the basic things of your life. 

“Enjoy them, unless they keep you from 
working or from relationships of impor- 
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tance. But, by all means, have fun.’’ 

If you think of other people while you have 
sex with a specific person, and are doing it 
just to “have fun,’’ don’t worry about it. 

“After all,”’ Hoeltzel says, ‘‘variety is the 
spice of life, you know.” Pretending you are 
with more than one person just makes life a 
bit more interesting. 

Hoeltzel further defends sexual fan- 
tasizing. ‘‘As kids we live in a make-believe 
world. We imitate our parents.and emulate 
our friends. 

“AS we grow up we do a lot of fantasizing 
about many different things. We begin to 
learn about our sexuality — become 
attracted to the opposite sex — and slowly 
begin to fantasize about them too. Some of 
these fantasies,’’ he continues, ‘ ‘eventually 
become reality as we grow older. These fan- 
tasies are a learning experience in which we 
explore our own sexuality.” 


“What’s really great about fantasies,’ 
says Ranker, the marriage counselor, ‘‘is 
that, like dreams, they are absolutely 
creative, unlimited by any rule or 
regulation of the universe. 

“You can do something first in fantasy. 
This is a step in becoming freer as a sexual 
person.” 

Another nice thing, he says, is that you 
can have any kind of fantasies you want and 
can then choose to either fulfill them, or not 
fulfill them. 

He urges people to experiment with fan- 
tasies. “‘See if they make you feel better. If 
they don’t, then don’t use them. For some 
people, fantasies are a terrific turn-on, for 
others they do absolutely nothing. 

“But if it leads to better sex,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘use it.’’ 
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“‘The disease that’s affecting Compton is 
affecting the nation. Compton’s problem is 
not purely racial. Once areas become 
dilapidated they generate crime. The racial 
composition has nothing to do with it.” 


A CITY 
TORN 
FROM WITHIN 


BY ERCELL HOFFMAN 


Between 1940 and 1970 Compton’s pop- 
ulation increased from 17,000 to 78,000. 
What was once an area dominated by 
middle-class whites is now dominated by 
minorities, 71 per cent of whom are black. 

Even with a reduced crime rate over the 
past three years, the city still has the 
highest crime rate in the state of California. 

In March, in an open letter to the 
Compton community, the Los Angeles 
County Grand Jury stated that poverty is 
commonplace. Fifty-eight per cent of the 
population is on some form of public 
assistance. 

The unemployment rate in Compton is 18 
per cent. Most of the people who hold jobs 
in Compton live outside the city. The welfare 
cyc'> extends from generation to 
generation. 

The City of Compton in the past 10 years 
has attracted the poor from other states 
because of the high welfare payments in 
California. 

Compton does not provide an environment 
which is conducive to economic investment 
today because of the high crime rate and the 
resulting refusal of banks to finance 
business in the city. 

Citizens in the community often find they 
have to pay higher prices at the store for 
items which would cost less in a more 
affluent area. With welfare payments 
sometimes amounting to $8,000 per year, 
welfare recipients have no incentive to seek 
low-paying jobs and few welfare recipients 
can qualify for higher-paying jobs. They 
become trapped in the welfare cycle. 

Al Brown is a black sociologist, and lives 
in Compton. He teaches sociology at 
Compton Community College. 

Brown says Compton is bankrupt. ‘‘Peo- 
ple have moved away and the home loans 
are being defaulted. When people move out 
of a city it is clear that something is wrong.”’ 

As for Compton finding solutions to un- 
employment and crime, Brown says 
Compton is not going to do anything on its 
own. ‘‘The blight in Compton is part of a 
larger blight which is affecting much more 
dynamic cities than Compton. The 
presumption that Compton can do anything 
on its own is foolish or naive.”’ 

Brown says that Compton’s problem is 
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not purely racial. ‘‘Once areas become 
dilapidated they generate crime. The racial 
composition has nothing to do with it. 

“It’s the economic conditions that 
created these problems. It takes money to 
eliminate the bad economic conditions. If 
industries come and set up in Compton it 
would help, but you have to have industries 
willing to come. So far none have been 
willing. 

“‘Compton was never an industrial area,’’ 
Brown continues. ‘It was part of the lower 
economic group. We call ita bedroom inner- 
city community and therefore it cannot 
fight for itself.”’ 

Brown talks about changing Compton’s 
image. The image can be changed through 
propaganda, he says, but it’s a different 
story to change the people. 

“One of the problems we face is the im- 
age we have of ourselves. When we talk 
about the images that have been imposed 
upon us and that we have internalized, we 
deny it. 

“If we’re going to change an image, we 
have to examine it. The examination, in 
principle, is that we know what it’s about 
when we talk about it. The process in 
attempting to change the image depends on 
who’s changing the image and for what.” 

Brown says Compton is dead. 

All do not share Brown’s view. 

On Alondra Blvd. in Compton there’s a 
school; Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. High. 
Some 1,200 students attend school there. 

Driving past, it looks calm. Inside, 
however, there are two what seem to be 
bullet holes, that have pierced the glass of- 
fice door. Broken windows are a common 
sight. Torn blinds hang at the windows. 

On the campus is a class from the 
Compton Neighborhood Service Center. Jo 
Colbert is one of the teachers. Thirty-two. 
students, ages 14 to 18 are enrolled in a 
recreation program which is geared toward 
helping students in self-development. 

Students are assigned to work in specific 
groups. Those involved in education take 
tours of industries. Some students will paint 
murals. Another group is involved with en- 
vironmental patrol. They will be involved in 
planting vegetables near the Drew School of 
Medicine and will learn about horticulture. 

Still another group is involved in animal 
control. They will go to the animal shelter, 
gathering information on stray animals. 

All these students have one thing in com- 
mon; they’ve had trouble with the law. They 
come from a referral program and are 
getting paid for coming to class. 

The principal of the school is Joseph Sim- 
mons. 

Simmons is on the defensive. Although he 
doesn’t claim that the school is running 
smoothly, he is very defensive of it. ‘‘Idon’t 
think there’s a school in the United States 
that’s running smoothly . . . I prefer talking 
about the good things. Compton’s problems 
have been overly exaggerated and the good 


points about Compton have never been 
brought out. 

“For instance, we have a juvenile 
diversion program here in conjunction with 
the Drew Medical Center. They’ve been us- 
ing our campus for a year and a half now. 
No one ever thought about putting that in 
the paper.” 

According to Simmons, the program has 
been successful. Ninth grade students who 
are involved in that program have changed 
their attitudes and their grades. 

“We have an MGM (Mentally Gifted 
Minors) program here which has also been 
successful. The program has been part of 
the district for two years or more,” says 
Simmons. 

“We try to take students who have 
demonstrated in some way or another that 
they are above average. We try to provide 
them with programs and an atmosphere 
which will enrich them.”’ 

Simmons commented on recent publicity 
that reflects illiteracy rates of students who 
graduate from high schools. 

“T think, making no excuses, that there 
are many kids who graduate from schools 
throughout the world who are not illiterates 
but who actually would not measure up to 
high school students in earlier years. 
This,’’ he says, ‘‘is because the standards 
of the world have gone down. Expectations 
of the world have gone down. Standards 
tend to come down and that’s not just in 
Compton but throughout the United States 
and throughout the world.”’ 

As to whether students at Roosevelt are 
getting quality education, Simmons says, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have any way to judge quality. 
Quality isn’t something that’s superficial. 
It’s something that I would consider 
genuine and in depth. 

“The only way I could judge it is by the 
graduates of Compton who succeed in 
college as compared to graduates from sur- 
rounding areas. There is a high percentage 
of students who finish from Compton and 
have done excellent at Cal State Long Beach 
or USC. 

“T had an honor scholarship list published 
for the students at Roosevelt. Our local 
papers will print this but others won’t. 
Seventy students at Roosevelt made the 
honor scholarship list this year.” 

Simmons believes that both quality 
education and poor education exist 
everywhere. ‘I think it behooves ad- 
ministrators to stay on top of everything to 
make sure that they’re getting quality 
education. Facilities add to, but don’t make, 
the quality,” he says. 

Simmons seems enthusiastic about the 
city of Compton. ‘‘I think if we keep accen- 
tuating to our young people here the 
negative things about Compton, then they 
graduate and leave with a negative 
feeling. 

“But if you point out the positive things 
about Compton, then that child comes to 
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school with a mind open to learning and he 
doesn’t feel like he’s getting an inferior 
education. If you have that inferiority 
feeling, I don’t care what you know, you’re 
going to perform that way.” 

Compared to last year, Simmons says 
there hasn’t been much class disturbance. 
‘‘We don’t have as many intruders on our 
campus as in previous years. One reason 
is that we have a good security officer. 
Another reason is that many young men 
who don’t go to school just don’t hang 
around anymore. 

“We have a lot of vandalism, however. 
One thing that adds to vandalism, I think, 
is the negative publicity that Compton gets. 
A kid will write graffitti to say ‘Hey, I’m me 
and don’t you mess with me.’ Then if 
another gang crosses it out they’re ready to 
fight. This happens in other places too.”’ 

But to have any gang at a school, Sim- 
monis says, is too much. “‘I think all students 
should identify with the school, rather than 
a gang. We have two groups of drill teams of 
young ladies; many of them are in this 
school. That’s wholesome. Parents are 
completely in charge of those projects.” 

For Roosevelt, Simmons says, ‘‘It’s been 
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a terrific year.” 

At Compton City Hall this year, events 
have occurred which have torn and divided 
the city’s residents, city employees as well 
as the council. The unstable condition of the 
city seems reflected at City Hall. 

In June, two new councilmen were 
elected to the council. On July 1, the ma- 
jority of the council, excluding Mayor Doris 
A. Davis, voted to suspend then-City 
Manager James S. Wilson for charges of 
alleged misconduct. Wilson had served in 
the position for 18 months when the council 
brought formal charges against him that in- 
cluded: failure to prepare the 1975-76 budget 
on time; putting back into the budget a sum 
of $132,000 for consulting services after say- 
ing he would remove it; hiring a consulting 
firm (for which the city was billed $4,800) 
when no record exists of work performed 
and taking unauthorized trips to 
Washington, D.C., Toronto, Canada and San 
Francisco. ¢ 

Stating that he felt his professional in- 
tegrity was at stake, Wilson called for a 
public hearing before the City Council. 

The event drew hundreds of supporters 
for Wilson to the council chamber. The 
hearing lasted some 18 hours before the 
council unanimously decided to withdraw 
the charges against Wilson in return for his 
resignation. Wilson resigned and was paida 
sum of $23,043 by the city. 

Meanwhile, Daniel Lim, assistant city 
manager, was appointed acting city 
manager. Hardly had the smoke subsided 
after the Wilson hearing before Lim took an 
action which again threw the city into a 
state of division and confusion. 

Lim placed Thomas W. Cochee, chief of 
police, on a special assignment. Cochee 
refused to accept the assignment. 

Subsequently, Cochee called a news con- 
ference at which he asked for an in- 
vestigation into the city government by the 
state attorney general, secretary of state 
and the state legislature. 
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Lim followed up his move in firing Cochee 
on charges of failing to observe personnel 
rules, making false statements at an un- 
authorized news conference, failing to 
cooperate with supervisors, failing to act in 
an investigation of discrepancies in civil 
Service procedures, reassigning personnel 
without proper evaluation and violating ad- 
ministrative policy established by the 
manager’s office. 

Residents packed the Compton council 
chamber. Many of them carried placards in 
support of the ousted police chief. The mood 
was tense and tempers flared. Insults were 
directed by residents toward council 
members. Mayor Davis, the only member 
of the council who had opposed the action 
taken by Lim, apparently had the support of 
the crowd. 

Disgruntled over Lim’s actions, Cochee 
called for a public hearing before the city 
personnel board. During the hearing it was 
learned that Cochee had been accused of not 
giving “‘high priority’ to an internal in- 
vestigation of possible cheating within the 
police department. 

However, Cochee was unanimously rein- 
stated as police chief by the board. The 
board sustained two of the charges. 
Chairman of the board Maxcy Filer refus- 
ed to state what the sustained charges were. 
But said they were ‘‘not serious enough to 
merit the harsh penalty involved.” 

Since the decision, it has been learned 
that members of the personnel board may 
have been serving in violation of the city 
charter. 

The city attorney has declined, so far, to 
make a statement as to whether the three 
members are to be considered publicly 
employed, in that each works for either the 
county or state. 

Until some degree of tranquility is achiev- 
ed internally, there seems little hope that 
the city of Compton will become more than 
a city that has the highest crime rate within 
the state of California and is the most 
economically depressed. 

As for Compton residents, perhaps what 
is needed most is a spiritual awakening. A 
hope must first be born within the majority 
that there exists a possibility for some 
degree of success and happiness. The price, 
though, is high. It requires aborting the 
comforts of complacency. It requires a con- 
scious effort to meet life’s challenges, 
setting goals and trying to reach them. 

Until that awakening, no matter what 
amount of funds are poured into the city’s 
coffers, as Brown has suggested, no matter 
how many programs are put into effect, or 
to what degree city officials disagree 
among themselves, there is little hope that 
the city of Compton will overcome its 


blight. 
Le 
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Beetleboards Unite ! 


by Jeff Yip 


The VW Bug. Also known as the Beetle. 

With the economy the way it is these 
days, maybe there’s never a better time to 
drive one. Many students at Cal State Long 
Beach have found that out. 

The only problem with it is that one Bee- 
tle looks pretty much like another — and 
that doesn’t make it any easier when you’re 
trying to pick out your VW from all the 
others in Lot 10. 

Paula Kopack isn’t too worried about 
“‘misplacing’’ her Bug, though. It’s hard to 
miss. Paula’s Bug is a Beetleboard: a rol- 
ling commercial—in this case for Olympia 
beer. On the trunk’s lid, flanked by a star on 
each side, the word ‘‘Oly’’ stands out in 
foot-high letters. “‘Olympia’”’ runs neatly 
across the roof. And another multi-hued 
decal in the rear announces the car is 
‘‘Powered by Oly.” 

But the most clever bit of “artwork”’ is 
found on the side of Paula’s Bug: a full- 
length decal cartoon of a dashing old lady in 
an open-top roadster has been glued on so 
that Paula’s rear wheels become the wheels 
of the “Oly Lady.” 

Why did she transform her perfectly good 
"71 VW into a Beetleboard? 

“Volkswagen manufacturers send Bug 
owners little booklets that describe what 
people have done to their Bugs,” she says. 
“How many babies were born last year in 
VW’s, and things like that. In this booklet 
was an article on how a company in Los 
Angeles called ‘Beetleboards of America’ 
designed decals for VW Bugs and buses that 
advertised certain products. 

“I though that was kind of neat so I saved 
the article. Last year I decided to check into 
it and wrote them a letter asking them to 
send me some information. They wrote 
back, enclosed an application and invited 
me down to see the place where the cars 
were decorated. It was just a garage in the 
Hollywood Hills.”’ 

She liked the way the cars looked, so after 
waiting close to four months for her 
application to be approved, she finally got 
the okay to go ahead. 

The car, originally, was an “ordinary” 
orange. The workers painted the fenders a 
light blue and body white, the Rest of 
the ‘‘artwork”’ is decal. ‘‘A lot of people 
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don’t realize what it would take to paint all 
of it.” 

The decals only take an hour to apply 
which is fortunate because, according to 
Paula, there are Beetleboards at all the ma- 
jor Southland colleges “‘from Northridge to 
San Diego.”’ And by no means do all the cars 
pitch only her favorite brew. Some other 
Beetleboard clients include Irish Spring, 
Salem, Jack-in-the-Box and Herbal Es- 
sence. In fact, Paula came across another 
“Oly”’ car ina CSULB parking lot. What did 
they do? ‘‘We honked at each other,’’ she 
Says, smiling. 

Reactions to Paula’s Beetleboard vary 
greatly. 

“T’ve had doubletakes and tripletakes 
from people, as if they just can’t believe it! 
Especially younger kids. Older people don’t 
react that much but kids really notice the 
car. Even two-year-old babies stare at me. 
You can read some of the kids’ lips. There 
can be five kids in a station wagon and one 
of them will see me and he’ll say, ‘Hey! 
Look at that car!’ And bam! Ten eyes will be 
aimed toward my Beetleboard. It’s pretty 
funny! One gas station attendant wanted to 


know if it really ran on Oly!”’ 

Paula admits, however, that people don’t 
seem to notice her car as much as she 
thought they would. ‘‘Maybe with the way 
vans are fixed up these days, well, you 
know, its just not that different, I guess.’’ 

Even if Paula, a psych major, isn’t too 
sure what people think of her car when they 
see it, there are twenty other nice reasons 
for driving a Beetleboard around— 
Beetleboards of America pays her $20 a 
month for the “use’’ of her car. 

Paula, who lives in Rancho Palos 
Verdes, maintains that the money has little 
to do with her decision to become a 
“Beetleboarder.”’ She thinks it’s a ‘‘neat”’ 
idea and when her nine-month contract ex- : 
Pires she hopes she can get on the program 
again. 

But she says she wonders if all the adver- 
tising is paying off for Oly. ‘‘I’d like to find 
out if Oly is selling more beer.”’ 

Does she drink Oly? 

“T don’t drink beer too often, but I feel 
like a traitor when I don’t drink Oly.” 


Se 
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FICTION BY MATT KANE 


Martha was miserable. A few months 
ago, she had come down with the Intra- 
planetary virus and had lost over 110 
pounds. But during the many weeks since 
her recovery from the virus, no matter how 
much she ate, her weight remained the 
same. All the health foods such as Hot 
Pasta Sundaes, Chocolate Creme Steak and 
Starch 123 passed right through her without 
adding even a small bulge to her emaciated 
body. 

She had been a normal, healthy 230-pound 
19-year-old who spent a typical amount of 
time eating all the culinary delights the food 
unit could possibly produce. 

Now, down to nearly half her normal 
weight, she felt weak and ugly. For the first 
few weeks she altered some of her clothes 
to fit her diminishing frame. She went as far 
as stuffing padding into her clothes to make 
her appear more attractive. But soon she 
had slimmed down too much to feign the 
loss of puffiness in her arms and legs. She 
had lost the beautiful rolls in her stomach 
and her breasts were extremely unsightly as 
they no longer drooped down to her waist. 

She awoke with a terrible empty feeling in 
her stomach. She was starving for a good 
meal from the food unit, but she got 
depressed realizing that all the calories in 
the world wouldn’t help her. She was trying 
to force herself out of bed when her mother 
entered her room. 

“Martha, you’ve been sleeping forever. 
It’s been nearly five hours since your last 
meal, honey. You’ve got to get up and eat 
before you starve. I’ve got a surprise 
waiting for you down on level one. I ordered 
that new food unit they’re advertising on 
television. You know, the one that’s suppos- 
ed to...” 

“Mother, I can’t. I just can’t.’’ Martha 


buried her face in her hands. “I can’t face 
the world another day. Last night Jeff broke 
up with me. He told me he still liked me but 
wanted to go out with other girls. But I 
know it’s because I’m so skinny and ugly. 
I’m undesireable, Mother. And all the food 
units in the world couldn’t help me get fat 
again.” 

“Oh, Martha, I know how you must feel. 
But I’m trying to tell you that now we have 
something to fight back with. The food unit, 
Martha. Why it can make things you’ve 
never even imagined. Foods that taste so 
lush and rich that our old unit now seems 
barely adequate. I programmed the new 
unit for fatcakes. They’re supposed to be 
delicious. I got the formula from the recipe 
book that came with the new unit, ‘Dr. 
Sam’s Quick Weight Gain Diet.’ It 
guarantees you’ll gain 10 pounds a week. 
We’ll start by eating 10,000 calories a day 
and gradually work our way up to 17,500 
calories.”’ 

“I don’t know, Mother. Nothing seems to 
have worked yet.”’ 

‘‘But Martha,” her mother said. ‘‘The new 
food unit is programmed to make High 
Carbo 43X and Flabby Flakes. All the things 
that the old machine couldn’t produce. You 
know, I want to gain at least 40 pounds 
now that your father’s taken to calling me 
‘the little woman.’ He’d just die if I manag- 
ed to squeeze into a size 54 again. The first 
step is waiting for us on level one. There’re 
64 fatcakes down there waiting to puff us up, 
flab us out and make up into the beautiful 
women we are.”’ 

“T don’t know, Mother. Those fatcakes do 
sound good, but that diet. I don’t want to get 
my hopes up for nothing. Can the new food 
unit make Super Sugar? I could really go for 
some fatcakes with Super Sugar on them.”’ 
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“‘Of course Martha. What would fatcakes 
be without Super Sugar? Let’s go, fatso. 
We've just begun to fight.’’ 

And fight they did. Martha’s mother call- 
ed Education and arranged for Martha to 
take her lessons on the television. The level 
one food unit constantly churned out 
delicious morsels that Martha and her 
mother immediately devoured. 

The first few days were the hardest. 
Martha had to take several breaks from 
eating and her speed was greatly slower 
than her mother’s. Her mother managed 
the 10,000 calories rather easily but for 
Martha it was an uphill battle. She tried to 
stick to the most fattening foods such as 
High Carbo 43X, Flabby Flakes and Starch 
123. She found it hard to keep pace with her 
mother but after a few days her appetite 
returned and she was soon up to 12,500 
calories a day. 

The first week passed and they both gain- 
ed over 15 pounds, Martha was overjoyed by 
her success and began moving as little as 
possible so as not to burn up precious 
calories. By the second week Martha had 
filled out noticeably. She required only four 
eating breaks a day and had gained nearly 
40 pounds, 

“‘Mother, Mother, come quick,’’ she yell- 
ed from her room. ‘‘Look, Mother, look.’’ 

Her mother came in not knowing what the 
excitement was about. 

“What is it Martha? You’ve got to get 


down to level one soon. You haven’t eaten 
for 10 minutes, and I’ve just programmed 
the food unit for a double order of fatcakes 
and some High Carbo 43X.”’ 

‘“‘Mother, look. Right here on my 
stomach. Look.”’ 

“Oh, honey,” her mother exclaimed. ‘‘A 
crease. You’ve got a crease. Oh, Martha, I 
bet it developes into the cutest roll. And 
pretty soon you'll have another to go with it. 
And then another and another. Oh, it’s 
gorgeous, Martha.’ 

“It’s working, Mother. The diet’s 
working. I’m getting fat. But you’re right. I 
haven’t eaten for 10 minutes. I’d better get 
down to level one for those fatcakes. I don’t 
want to waste a precious minute not 
eating.” 

And so it was. Martha ate constantly all 
day. Her only break was the 10 minutes 
that morning when she discovered that 
crease of blossoming beauty. The food unit 
continued to hum that day while producing 
all the delicious foods anyone could desire. 

Two weeks passed and Martha was up to 
200 pounds. Her crease had developed into a 
handsome ball of blubber and made it possi- 
ble for her to fit into some of her old 
clothes, yet she continued to eat every wak- 
ing minute. 

As much as her mother was happy for her 
daughter’s beautiful new figure, she was 
becoming concerned with Martha’s 
obsession. It was becoming increasingly dif- 


ficult for Martha to turn off the unit. Her 
complusion to be fatter and more beautiful 
had driven her to eat faster and faster, 
sometimes not even stopping for sleep. One 
day ran into the next as Martha piled on 
pound after pound. 

When she reached 300 pounds, Martha 
seemed to possess an even more insatiable 
appetite. She had placed a scale in front of 
the unit’s delivery panel so she could watch 
the numbers creep towards 325 as she gorg- 
ed herself. Fatcake after fatcake. High 
Carbo 43X and Starch 123 appeared 
magically at every push of a button. 

One day, when her mother had been sleep- 
ing for nearly an hour, Martha was hoping 
to surprise her mother by showing a 
beautiful new roll that added to her now 
vast collection. Martha was pushing the last 
few fatcakes into her mouth when the hum 
of the food unit stopped. She pushed the but- 
ton. Nothing happened. She pushed it again. 
Nothing. She reprogrammed it for fatcakes. 
Nothing. She programmed it for High Carbo 
43X and Starch 123. Nothing. 

“Oh, my God,’’ Martha thought. ‘‘Not 
now. Just a few more fatcakes, please!”’ 

She hit some more buttons. Nothing. Not 
even a tiny hum from the machine. She 
reached her hand into the delivery panel 
hoping to find just a few morsels or a few 
crumbs of anything. She reached further 
into the bowels of the unit and caught her 
sleeve on one of the motionless gears. 
Angry at the machine’s failure, she clenched 
her arm and yanked it down. She stumbled 


into the chamber as the gears began to 
whirr. The delivery panel abruptly swung 


t, shut and she found herself trapped inside. 
re 
so Martha’s mother, having forgotten to turn 
1s on the dream machine, woke up. She felt a 
Ww craving for a midnight snack and slipped 
ye out of bed to join her daughter on level one. 
9 As she passed Martha’s empty room she 
r. could hear the contented purring of the food 
It unit. She was surprised not to see Martha in 
k. front of the delivery panel. Hungry, she 
ry pressed the buttons for fatcakes and a 
00 golden stack of 15 appeared instantly. She 
grabbed a handful and began nibbling as she 
Ko) looked around the rest of the level one for 
Martha. 
Ww The food unit continued to hum. A 
h watery substance oozed from the delivery 
1S panel down the chrome finish and onto the 
U y tiled floor. Almost like saliva. 
is 3 “Martha,”’ her mother called. ‘‘Martha, I 
1€ 5 made some fatcakes.” 
g- rs The machine continued to purr until it, 
st a just for a moment, sputtered and burped— 
a y satisfied. But Martha’s mother was too 
D, busy eating in the other room to notice. She 
il came back to the delivery panel, grabbed 
another handful of fatcakes and went to look 
lo for Martha. 
at ‘Martha,’ she called. ‘“‘Martha, why 
d aren’t you eating?” 
: 2 
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ladies and gentlemen: 


Cal State Long Beach 


by Greg Powers 


Although it has been snickered at (or 
worse) for many years as the corn belt of 
the Pacific (an odd contradiction in 
American geography), Long Beach is really 
a busy metropolis—something along the 
lines of Boston; an international city that is 
really a small town. 

And nowhere else in Long Beach (aside 
from, say, the waterfront), can the flavor 
and savor of internationality, of interaction 
and a sense of timeliness be found, but. at 
Cal State Long Beach. 

Walking around the campus of CSULB is 
always an edifying experience, whether one 
is a 15-year staff member or a first- 
semester freshman. The same pleasant, 
reassuring sights and sounds left behind on 
Friday are still there, fresh and awaiting us 
Monday morning. 

Walk along the pleasant, berry-stained 
sidewalks of the quad, past the hurrying 
twos and threes of students on their way to 
class. Pass by tight-lipped service 
employees making their rounds and 
shirtless longhairs playing Frisbee, nimbly 
skirting the splayed-out forms of hung-over 
and night-working students catching some 
fitful winks in the dewy grass. 

Everywhere there are people of almost 
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every description, each one intently caught 
up in his own affairs. It’s somewhat like be- 
ing at an airport where there are no shriek- 
ing jets arriving or departing to spoil the 
sense that one is literally stopped in time. 
It’s a little like a walking Forest Lawn, this 
collection of monoliths along the coastal 
plain, but nice, very nice. 

Arriving for class Monday morning (like 
all mornings) is especially nice, until it 
comes to finding a place to park. After the 
kamikaze run down the freeway (any 
freeway, since they’re all the same and 
practically everybody uses one to get here), 
the chore of finding a parking place is, at 
best, a grin-and-bear-it experience. 

There is the choice of Lot 10 in the 
farthest flung corner of the institution 
where, for the price of a parking permit, 
one competes with Detroit, Nissan and 
Deutschland’s finest for a space where 
there are no pot-holes to walk through on 
the way to class. 

Or, there are the pay lots. One off of Palo 
Verde where gate crashers do just that to 
avoid being divested of a quarter, or the in- 
famous 60-cent lot right across from up- 
per campus on Seventh Street. CSULB 
patriots have come and gone here in protest 
of ever increasing prices to park in con- 
venience, spending themselves heedlessly 
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in a futile charge up unyielding Bixby Hill. 

When the choice of where to park is es- 
tablished, the next thing to do is to go to 
class. But this being a Monday morning, 
running a little late, many students don’t 
just go to class, they run like hell for it. 
With luck, they arrive just in time to hear 
the bell tower’s voice announcing the hour. 

Ah, those bells! Forget that they aren’t 
really bells, housed in those graceful 
arches. Forget that they sometimes drown 
out the noontime addresses at the speakers 
platform. One needs only to hear the dulcet 
chimes breaking in on his or her thoughts in 
a polite (not clamorous) way, gently 
reminding one of the time to really know the 
feeling of being on a college campus. 

However, class is about to begin. Each 
student sits there with textbook and binder 
open, pen poised, and eyes seemingly alert 
as the process that one has spent money for, 
devoted years of one’s life to and spent 
probably the greater part of one’s time 
preparing for is about to begin anew. But 
what else is there for a normal student’s 
mind to do but wander? 

As the teacher begins his fact-filled dis- 
Sertation that the best years of HIS life 
were spent in learning, students start think- 
ing about the trivial events of the hour. 

“Almost late again, oh well, he’s not tak- 
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ing roll any more so what the hell . . . gotta 
remember to take that book back to the 
library today...’ A faint chuckle no one 
else could notice passes the lips. “‘That was 
pretty funny what Mark said he told that 
girl at the bar the other night. But then, he 
probably didn’t really say that, and he had 
been drunk. Of course... man, I gotta 
hurry up and get outta this place and start 
thinkin’ about gettin’ a job.” 

At just this point in the lecture, the 
professor’s voice rises dramatically, his 
gesturing looks like a symphony conduc- 
tor’s, his face lights up and (gulp) he’s star- 
ing right at you! 

««.. they don’t WANT to change the 
balance which is stacked on the side of the 
rural! Between the lines some pretty rough 
things were said about the corporation and 
these affiliates don’t WANT a close ex- 
amination of...” 

His eyes finally shift to another equally 
dazed-looking prospect and the realization 
that you have not been caught napping sinks 
in. Sweaty palms dry and the heart tones 
stabilize. ‘‘Jeez prof, don’t DO that!”’ 

When class ends and a break in the 
schedule permits it, refreshment is always 
in order. There are several concessions on 
campus that provide both food and a place 
to eat but many prefer the simplicity of a 
drink or snack served up by the vending 
machines which are spotted conveniently 
around campus. 

The old adage about getting what you pay 
for must have met with stony silence in the 
board rooms of Servomation, Inc. Not only 
do you not get what you pay for, sometimes 
you don’t get anything. Period. 

Nevertheless, it’s usually easier to eat 
what you get and run than to stand in the 
endless lines that the cafeteria can produce 
at will. Or take a chance in the smoky din of 
the Bristol Bay, with its itinerant guitar 
pickers and equally sleepless habitues. 


Slogans are not big at CSULB. No ‘‘We’re 
Number One”’ here, though in many regards 
we are. Rhetoric and symbols of defiance 
and individuality seem to have gone with 
the end of Vietnam. But the unspoken word 
flourishes in the restrooms in the form of 
graffitti. There is no other way quite like 
graffiti for getting a message across and at 
Cal State Long Beach, a great many people 
are aware of this. 

Many of the entries found on any 
bathroom wall are outrageous, completely 
spontaneous examples of wit and, not sur- 
prisingly, they are also the best of the lot. 

Aside from them, the run of the mill 
writings fall into three main categories: 
politics, race and sex. 

Political satirists are heavy on impossible 
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acts, likening the various accoutrements of 
the water closet to campaign parapher- 
nalia. Racial messengers combine equally 
rancid parts of perversion, one-sided invec- 
tive, slurs and other untasty bits that the 
authors fling like some rotten salad over 
every inch of space available from a seated 
position. 

Sex is also heavy on impossible acts, 
mostly between members (consenting or 
otherwise) of the same sex. Those suf- 
ficiently offended by derisive remarks 
about their sexual habits and life styles 
answer back in the most proper King’s 
English, as if not to offend. Rather like 
shooting water pistols at the Big Bad Wolf. 

But not all printed thrusts are so latent, or 
anonymous. A case in point is the campus 
newspaper, The Forty-Niner. Alternating 
between controversial and commonplace, it 
is beset with problems at all levels, as its 
tragicomic editorials point out, but it 
manages to muddle through. 

This is not because it or the university is 
as narcissistic as many other big name 
school publications are but because it is vir- 
tually the only form of communication 
between members of the community known 
as CSULB. That and the fact that it’s free. 

As the day progresses and the Southern 
California sun makes its perennial warm 
presence felt, the natives grow restless and 
begin stirring in the out-of-doors. This is 
quite a boon to people-watchers, and the 
grassy area in front of the bookstore on 
band days is the premier spot for such ac- 
tivity. 

As the afternoon wears on, a special sort 
of feeling steals over the campus. The 
harried crowds passing each other on the 
steps between upper and lower campus 
have dwindled to only a few. The sun makes 
the long shadows of the stately eucalyptus 
and umber trees longer and leaves fall 
audibly to the ground. 

Those annoying bible preachers have gone 
to their temporal rewards, no longer hear- 
ing only silence in answer to their calls for 
salvation in front of the library. Now only 
the clack of loose bricks underfoot can be 
heard. 

The khaki-garbed campus police make 
their appointed rounds with an ounce more 
gusto, knowing that the time is drawing 
near when they can go home to a cold one. 

As classes let out students do not tarry, 
heading instead for their cars to fight the 
traffic going the other way—home. Night 
students will be arriving soon, blinking like 
owls in the hot, brightly-lit buildings. 

Thoughts turn to the duties and pleasures 
of the approaching evening, and yes, to the 
big day that is coming tomorrow—Tuesday. 
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The hills 


Rocked-ribbed and ancient as the sun, 


—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness 
between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that 
move 
In majesty, and the complaining 
brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, 
poured round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy 
was te,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man 


William Cullen Bryant 
from “Thanatopsis”’ 
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was it the CLASS 
you hated 


or just the room? 


BY PENELOPE KAPOUSOUZ 


(Psychology 234) 

There is no clock on the wall, only a hole 
with wires tangled in it. A narrow wedge of 
sunlight, diffused in the mid-morning haze, 
comes through the slits some local architect 
calls windows. 

The dark carpeting, the black formica 
conference tables, black fiberglass chairs 
absorb whatever vitality has survived the 
slate blackboards. Overhead, fluorescent 
lights flicker in feeble attempts to il- 
luminate. There, below, is something called 
college education. 

Students sit, as immobile as the furniture, 
heads propped on hands, as forlorn as the 
Venetian blinds which hang askew. 

The professor’s voice is a dull drone in the 
background which fades into the blackness 
of the door, the erasers lined like boxcars on 
the blackboard’s sill. The room smells faint- 
ly of the popcorn machine just outside. It is 
almost lunchtime, almost the end of all this, 
at least until Thursday. 

“What’s with you kids?’’ the professor 
says. It is his sudden change of tone that 
draws your attention. It is the same tone 
that announces tests and in-this case, con- 
veys his intense frustration. “‘Why don’t I 
ever get any response from you people?” 
He is nearly angry now. He isn’t sure at 
what, though. No one is. 

“It’s this room,’’ someone says finally. 
Everyone awakens and nods in agreement. 
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They pull their eyes and minds from the 
machine downstairs. The student is 
right.It’s the room. It’s this melon crate-of- 
a- gynecologist’s-office-airport-terminal-of- 
a-room. 


(Administration Annex 200) 

“You’re kidding,’ says Jon Regnier, 
director of physical planning. He sits in a 
swivel chair, his hands clasped behind his 
head. ‘“‘Some people really dislike that 
building, huh?”’ His office is nearly a wall of 
windows overlooking the trees which run 
parallel to the Liberal Arts Buildings 


beyond. He makes a note of the out-of-order 
clock in 234. 

He shakes his head to express a disap- 
pointment that seems to have its roots in 
sincere concern. ‘‘That’s very interesting,’’ 
he says. He looks out his windows, then 
begins to explain, enumerating the reasons 
why Psychology 234 should, in theory 
anyway, make students blossom. And, he 
tries to explain why, until recently, the 
general attitude of university ad- 
ministrators and building committees has 
been “keep it stark.”’ 

‘“‘The reasoning goes something like this,” 
he says. ‘‘We try to stay away from 
anything that might give the tax payers the: 
impression that we’re squandering funds.” 
Such an attitude is primarily responsible for 
the state banning the use of carpeting in un- 
iversity buildings, though Regnier, 
architects and planning committees 
sometimes manage to find ways around 
such rulings. 

Apparently, the carpeting in the 
Psychology Building took some doing and 
Regnier mentions the small victory with a 
certain amount of reverence. 

“We sort of snuck the carpeting in,” he 
says. ‘“‘Well, we didn’t really sneak it ... 
it’s just that we anticipated a budget 
language change that was never made.” 

Prior to 1968, all buildings on campus 
were handled by a state architect. Since 
then, private architects have been com- 
missioned for each project. The “‘master- 
planner’’ for the university as a whole is a 
local firm, Killingsworth, Brady & 
Associates. As yet, no “interiors personnel” 
have been hired. Generally, the architect is 
responsible for recommending furnishings 
and colors. 

A Campus Planning Committee, compos- 
ed of students, handicapped persons, 
faculty, administrators and a consulting 
architect now approves every campus pro- 
ject involving sculpture, murals and most 
interior changes. 

As far as actual furnishings in 
classrooms, the state has, by arrangement, 
dealt exclusively with Correctional In- 
dustries (prisoner-made desks and tables) 
in past years. However, since the “tablet 
arm chairs’ which still furnish the older 
Liberal Arts buildings are no longer 
available, Regnier and the Planning Com- 
mittee have had an opportunity to choose 
the newer desks produced by commercial 
companies. Theoretically, the newer chairs 
are stronger and lighter than the old- 
fashioned desks and able to accommodate a 
wider range of body sizes. 

The tip of Regnier’s felt-tip pen hovers 
over the clock notation. He shakes his head 
again. ‘‘I’m going to have to go down there 
and take a look at that place again.”’ 


(35th & Long Beach Boulevard) 
Just north of the freeway on Long Beach 


Boulevard and a little beyond the noise, 
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ity 


architect Donald Gibbs is busy designing 
more buildings — more Psychology 234’s. 

If he hears and sees the traffic on the 
boulevard at all, it is through huge tinted 
windows which form one wall of the suite of 
offices he designed — it is through the 
feathery remoteness of the Jacaranda trees 
which line the garden outside. 

In the waiting room connected to his of- 
fice, there is a small scale model of the 
Psychology Building on display. Tiny twigs 
represent trees, and the entire model is 
covered with a plastic dome to keep out 
dust. 

A dome much larger than the windows of 
234. 

The window sizes in the Psychology 
Building had to do with airconditioning re- 
quirements to some extent, although, Gibbs 
explains, their shape and size helped him 
achieve the ‘‘simple exterior impression” 
overall. Also, limiting the amount of natural 
light in the building made it easier to obtain 
controlled lighting, particularly for rooms 
in which experiments are conducted. 

Ironically, though, the needs of the white 
mice which inhabit the labs on the top floor 
of the building were carefully considered in 
the designing, planning and furnishing of it. 
Student needs and preferences were not. 

According to Gibbs and Scott Fitzgerald, 
a senior associate of Killingsworth, Brady & 
Associates, little if any research has been 
done concerning student feedback on struc- 
tural preferences, use of color, design and 
furnishings as related to the learning 
process. 

‘At least, no studies have been made for 
strictly ‘‘aesthetic’’ purposes, to aid 
architects in determining which interiors 
are best suited to the people who use them. 

Gibbs returns to the carpeting victory, a 
small one, but apparently crucial. He 
laughs briefly. 

‘‘We got the carpeting in by using it as 
‘acoustical flooring,’ ’’ he says. 


(Student Services Building 240) 

The structure is finally complete. 

Dr. Ken Weisbrod, dean of counciling, 
faces his new office, a corner office with the 
better half of two walls of picture windows, 
through which he sees the parking lots to 
the west and the twisted, long needled pine 
trees to the south. 

He faces the boxes of books and 
paperwork that line the floor. He also faces 
a brilliant orange wall which he says he 
detests. 

The other three walls, a muted buff color, 
are remnants of another age—an age that 
had not yet been touched by the results of a 
NASA research project dealing with 
“Controlled Environment.’’ 

According to Dr. Weisbrod, who par- 
ticipated in a study conducted by the 
Federal Government 10-12 years ago (a 
study made primarily to determine the 
effects of controlled environment in the 
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The window sizes in the Psychology Building had to do with air conditioning 


Photos by Marto Villafuerte 


requirements to some extent, although their shape and size helped 
to achieve the “simple exterior impression” overall. 


event of nuclear war), three schools were 
built in Artesia, New Mexico, one of which 
was 20 feet below ground. 

The sub-level high school was constructed 
so that complete control of lighting, 
temperature, acoustics and humidity was 
possible. 

In conjunction with research beirig done 
at the same time by NASA, it was determin- 
ed that each individual is programmed to 
receive a given amount of stimuli, that each 
individual has a minimum of stimuli re- 
quired and a maximum to be tolerated. The 
overall conclusion of the study was that 
‘learning is inhanced by the lack of ex- 
traneous stimuli.”’ 

It’s no secret, Dr. Weisbrod says, that 
colors have definite effects on people. In 
fact, such effects constitute a highly 
specialized field of study for some psy- 
chologists. 

But if anything is known about color and 
its uses, it apparently never found its way to 
Dr. Weisbrod’s office. If anything is known 


about feelings of confinement induced by 
skinny windows, it never influenced the 
development of Psychology 234. 

Dr. Weisbrod’s orange wall is simply 
another reminder that, theoretically, the 
Twentieth Century is a great place to live, 
but realistically, you wouldn’t want to visit. 

He can choose to believe that his office 
was designed for a man with a higher 
tolerance to stimuli produced by grotesque 
orange, or that the state has a deep-seated 
faith that bigger windows produce better 
deans of counseling. 

He can believe what he likes, but for now 
he must deal with his orange wall. 

“I’m going to try and cover it with my 
bookcase,”’ he says chuckling. ‘‘But even- 
tually, I’d like to re-paint it . . .a pale blue, 
I think.”’ 

But if he has suffered any small defeat 
with his orange wall, he certainly scored a 
small victory. 

He also has orange carpeting. f-74 
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How to Choose 


Your First Apartment 


[Successfully] 


@Two sophomore girls move happily from 
their dorm rooms into a one-bedroom 
apartment. Within two weeks, their glee 
turns to regret when they discover the new 
apartment is next door to a man whose 
early-morning hobby includes tuning up 
race car engines. 

@A 19-year-old athlete moves into his 
first apartment with high hopes of parties, 
fun and a place in which to “do his thing.” 
Instead, he finds his apartment to be a 
lonely, dull and depressing place. 

First apartments can be exciting and 
adventurous locations in which you can 
learn more about yourself and discover 
your independence: and identity in a new 
world. Or the apartment can serve to be a 
major setback in your life. 

Great care and concern should be put into 
finding a first apartment. You should try to 
choose a place that fits the personalities 
that will be living in it. There are some 
practical as well as aesthetic aspects you 
can keep in mind during your search. Let’s 
start with a list of the practical. 


| jee setting out to look: 


Figure out your expenses. Decide ona 
monthly budget and stay within it. This 
should include all utilities (gas, electric, 
water, trash, phone, rent), food, clothing, 
car expenses, etc. Remember you have to 
pay a lot of deposit fees and probably a first 
and last month’s rent, so prepare yourself 
for those burdens, too. You can call the 
utility companies to find out how much all 
of the deposits will run. Decide, too, how 
much rent you can afford to pay. 

Roommates. There are some advan- 
tages (saves money, keeps you from being 
alone) and some disadvantages (you have to 
learn to live with non-family, their 
idiosyncrasies and irresponsibilities if they 
happen to have them—which they will) to 
having a roommate. It’s a good idea to 
know the person before living with him or 
her. Once you decide you are compatible, 
set up a written agreement that specifically 
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states what is expected of each person (who 
will do the dishes on what day, who does the 
cooking—if anyone—or the cleaning, etc.) 

Consider ‘‘little things.’’ Does one of you 
smoke and the other not? Do you like 
Beethoven while your potential roomie is 
crazy about Elton John at full volume? 
These will make a difference when you 
finally are living in the same place, so don’t 
try to brush it off by saying, ‘‘Well, those 
things aren’t really important anyway.” 

The area in which to look. Try finding 
a place that is conveniently located by your 
work, school and shopping areas. Take your 
time to conduct a thorough search. Some of 
the nicest apartments are located in very 
obscure places. 

Occasionally, you may find an affordable 
apartment in an area you consider to be 
“older’’ or ‘‘a-little-more-likely-to-be- 
mugged-in’”’ than you wanted. You may be 
surprised, however, to find that a thirty- 
year-old apartment can have a lot more 
character and actually less potential for 
harm than the newer high-rises in ‘‘safe’’ 
areas. Try not to believe the myths you have 
often heard about lower-income areas. 
Check it out yourself. 

For example, in Los Angeles, two girls 
moved from a one-bedroom apartment that 
offered security guards and other alleged 
benefits (for which they paid $225 per 
month), into a two-bedroom, two-story 
apartment where the rent was just $175 per 
month. Before moving, Sue, the smart one, 
checked with the local police department 
and found that the incidence of crime in the 
cheaper apartment building was con- 
siderably lower than in the security 
building. 

So, find out for yourself. Just because it’s 
less expensive doesn’t mean it offers more 
danger. 

Size of apartment. This is generally 
determined by how much you can afford to 
pay for rent. But don’t forget to consider 
personal suitability in this case. If you have 
a psychological need for space and you rent 
a shoebox, you will soon be crawling the 


walls. Also, if you have furniture already, 
make sure you find a place in which it will 
all fit. There’s nothing worse than not béing 
able to see the floor through the furniture. If 
you are an artist or a writer, make sure you 
have a space in which to work. 

Furnished or unfurnished. Take a look 
around (in your dorm room or in your 
parents’ garage) and make a list of exactly 
what furniture you have at your command. 
If you have what you would consider 
Suitable, then rent an unfurnished 
apartment. But, if you find yourself lacking 
essentials like a bed, at least one chair for 
the living room and a table, then you should 
seriously consider paying the extra $10 or 
$15 it will cost for a furnished place. Don’t 
delude yourself by saying, ‘Well, I’ll make 
pillows to sit on, and my sleeping bag would 
suffice,’’ because it’s more than likely that 
you won’t ever quite get around to making 
those pillows. And besides that, the floor 
gets mighty hard to sleep on in a very short 
time. 


Bee inspecting the apartment: 


Now that you’ve found the apartment 
building (either through hours of driving up 
and down streets or by perusing the 
classified section of your paper) and are 
still in the manager’s apartment, there are 
some questions that can be asked prior to 
even looking at your prospective 
apartment. These questions can save you 
the energy and time it would take to further 
inspect the apartment, if the responses are 
negative. 

Amount of rent. Immediately, this is a 
qualifier or disqualifier. If you can’t afford 
it, then don’t waste your time looking at it. 

Pet policies. If you have a pet, ask the 
manager about their policy regarding 
animals. Most places have a pre- 
determined policy and stick to it. You may 
be asked to pay a deposit—refundable or un- 
refundable. You may be turned away, or 
welcomed with open arms. In any case, be 


sure to ask. 
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If you have an allergy towards animals, 
make sure the previous occupants of the 
apartment you are considering didn’t own 
any pets. Although thorough vacuumings 
will pick. up the immediate hairs in the 
carpets, the dander of the animal (which 
creates most of the trouble with allergies) 
can settle into even the tiniest of cracks. 
You may find yourself, as one woman did, 
shampooing the carpet in vain, and having 
to move. 

Special policies. Some apartment 
managers have compiled extensive lists of 
“do’s’” and ‘‘don’ts’’ in regard to the 
behavior of young people. Find out, as best 
you can, if they harbor any prejudices 
toward you for your age. If they act hostile 
or occasionally say something to the effect 
of ‘‘A year ago we had some students (ugh) 
and they were an unruly lot ... ”’ then 
prepare to have to put up with future defen- 
siveness from them. If they hand you a list 
of ‘‘suggestions’’ such as ‘“‘No member of 
the opposite sex may stay after midnight,”’ 
or ‘“‘Heavy drinking not allowed on 
premises,’’ consider leaving immediately. 
Unless you want someone to pay that close 
attention to your personal life, it would 
probably be better to forget about them 
totally. 


Wri inspecting the apartment: 


There are a number of things to consider 
while actually in the apartment. 

Traffic patterns of the streets. If you 
decide you can barely live with the noise of 
regular car traffic, make sure the street is 
not a truck route. Also, take a look at the 
types of vehicles used by your potential 
neighbors. If you find your next door 
neighbor has a love for unmuffled Harleys, 
then you will have to decide if you want to 
Share your air waves with him. 

Noise level of the apartment building. 
When you are looking at the apartment in 
question, listen for any noise your neighbors 
may be making. Stereos, television sets, 
voices, etc. If you can hear them, you can 
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bet they can hear you. 

Fixtures and appliances. Make a note 
of the electrical fixtures of each room. Are 
there enough light sockets for your lamps 
and electrical appliances? Look at the 
bathroom to make sure the sink and tub (if 
there is one) drain properly and that the 
toilet doesn’t back up. Buzz through the 
kitchen with the same things in mind. Does 
the apartment have a garbage disposal? 
How about a dishwasher? Do they run 
properly? 

If you find any fixtures or provided 
appliances that are not working as well as 
they should (or not at all), include a 
provision in the lease that says that the 
management will immediately fix them. 
And then, by all means, hold them to it: 

Laundry facilities. Do they provide 
washers and dryers? If not, are there any 
laundering facilities close by? 

Paid utilities. Ask which utilities are 
already paid for. Water and trash are usual- 
ly paid by the management (included in the 
rent) and the tenants are generally 
responsible for gas, electric and phones. 

Check where the trash is to be picked up. 
See if you have a long or short way to lug 
those plastic bags. Look at the placement of 
the phone jacks already in the apartment. 
Are they suitable for you? 

Neighbors. If you want peace and quiet, 
then be sure you don’t get an apartment 
next to a ‘‘group”’ of people. You’ll probably 
find that the four people (be they male or 
female or mixed) crowding that apartment 
next door will produce non-stop stimulation 
for you. If you like fun and games, fine. But 
if you want to sleep, pass it over. 

Children in the building are another fac- 
tor to consider. While kids can bea pleasure 
to be around, they can also create a lot of 
noise. (Remember when you used to imitate 
a machine-gun?) Notice the types of rules 
set up in the building regarding play areas 
and times, etc., and then try to get a feel for 
how well those rules are being upheld. 

Most places that are large enough 
separate their building or buildings into 
adult and family sections. Don’t feel 
awkward or hesitant to request the adult 
section if that’s what you want. 

Parking. What type of parking is offered 
by the building? Do you want a security lot? 
Is it street-parking or garage? If it’s street- 
parking, cruise by the building a couple of 
times (once in the morning and once at 
night) to see whether parking is difficult or 
accessable. 

If you are interested in maintaining an 
aesthetically pleasing as well as comfor- 
table apartment, the following suggestions 
may be very beneficial to you. 

Wall space. Decide if it can accom- 
modate your pictures, wall hangings or any 
other odds and ends you’d like to display. 

Floor space. If you have your own fur- 
niture, picture in your mind how well it 
would fit in the rooms. Will some of it have 
to go into storage? Or be hidden from view? 


Plants. These creatures should deserve 
special consideration. Some managers will 
not allow you to drill holes in the ceilings or 
walls for the bolts needed for hanging plants 
or wall displays. If this is the case, you may 
find youself with very little room in which 
to put your plants. 

Sunlight. If you have plants, this can be 
very important. You needn’t learn after you 
move in that your giant philodendron gets 
too much sun in the only corner the plant 
fits. Also, if you want to enjoy the sun in the 
living room when you get up in the morning, 
you have to plan for it. 

View. Can you stand to watch the couple 
across the alley eat dinner every night? Or 
do you want a little open space with a few 
trees here and there? Check out all windows 
for their view and if you want privacy or 
sunlight, don’t pick an apartment that is 
only six feet away from another 
apartment’s window. 

Paint policy. If you have a preference 
for certain colors and would like to paint 
them on the walls, make sure it’s okay with 
the manager. Some will even deduct the 
cost of the paint from your rent as long as 
it’s an improvement. If you like color, and 
the manager says ‘‘No way,’’ then it won’t 
be too long before you get tired of those 
white walls. Another place may be more 
suitable for you. 


f ee lease: 


Leases can create a lot of trouble for peo- 
ple who are not careful to know what they 
are signing. Read the lease when you are 
not hurried and note all the conditions in it. 
If there are any you don’t agree with, have 
the manager change it and initial the 
changes BEFORE you sign. Leases are 
legal contracts that are hard to break 
without the cooperation of both parties. 

How long does the lease last? If you know 
you will be transferring or graduating in one 
year, don’t sign a three-year lease. Try to 
have the lease specifically state the period 
of time that most suits your needs. 

Can your rent be raised due to rising costs 
of the utilities or services the leasor agreed 
to pay? 

Are there any clauses or provisions made 
that allow you to get out of your lease? 
Decide—within reason—if they are suitable 
for any situation that may come up later. 

Do you have to initiate action to prevent 
the automatic renewal of the lease? Is that 
action within reason? Usually there is a 
30-day period just prior to the expiration 
of current leases in which you are expected 
to notify your manager (in writing) of your 
intent to either stay in or leave your 
apartment. 

If you are only renting, it is a general 
policy to give the manager a ‘30-day 
notice’ if you intend to move out. 


Good hunting. 


Le 
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Quite a number of people in the Long 
Beach area pass up opportunities for help 
and services that are provided free or for 
minimal charge. Here is a list of 
organizations and groups that are in ex- 
istance primarily for the benefit of those in 
need. Whether that need is emotional, 
physical or legal, we hope to show you more 
alternatives than you imagined ever ex- 
isted. 


variety 


The American National Red Cross, Long 
Beach Chapter at 3150 E. 29th St., Long 
Beach, provides service to military families 
and claims service to veterans and their 
dependents with financial assistance 
limitations pending V.A. claims ad- 
judication under service connected 
benefits. Disaster service to individual 
families in need meeting basic emergencies 
of food, clothing and shelter is also 
available. 

Classes in ‘‘Care of the Sick,” ‘‘Mother 
and Baby Care,’’ First Aid, Water Safety 
and Small Craft are available under their 
educational services. 

The Red Cross Youth Service activities 
are correlated into school activities for 
elementary students, students in secondary 
education and also college student 
curricula. For more information, call 595- 
6341 Monday through Friday 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. After 4:30 p.m., an exchange service is 
available for emergency calls. 


The Long Beach Safety Council at 121 
Linden Ave. helps to coordinate local, 


state and national safety materials. A 
defensive driving course is also offered. 
Any individual, organization, firm, etc. in- 
terested in safety programming and ac- 
cident prevention should call 437-8112 Mon- 
day through Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


In the area of counseling, Big Brothers of 
America are well known for their con- 
tributions. The local branch at 290 W. 
Pacific Coast Highway in Long Beach 
attempts to give the boys between eight and 
18 pieces of life experiences of those men 
who act as their big brothers. If you are in- 
terested in volunteering or need help with a 
fatherless and perhaps problem child, call 
591-0563 Monday through Friday between 9 
a.m, and 5 p.m, 


The Carmelitos Housing Project at 1000 
Via Wanda in Long Beach seeks out 
apartments for rental by eligible ser- 
vicemen and veterans and their families, 
This service also provides safe and sanitary 
living conditions for rental to families and 
elderly persons restricted by low income, 

Call 423-5464 Monday through Friday 
between 9 a.m, and 4 p.m, for more infor- 
mation, 
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JUDY CZIPRIAN 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION: 


handicapped 


For handicapped persons of all ages living 
in the Long Beach area there are 
employment opportunities available 
through the Community Rehabilitation In- 
dustries at 1500 E. Anaheim St.; the 
Goodwill Industries at 800 W. Pacific Coast 
Highway; Employment Development 
Department, State of California at 1313 Pine 
Ave.; the Salvation Army Men’s Social Ser- 
vice at 1370: Alamitos Ave.; and the 


Department of Vocation Rehabilitation at | 


230 E. Fourth St., Room 402. For hours 


and days of operation and further infor- 
mation, call 591-0539, 435-3411, 591-5871, 591- 
7691 and/or 437-0431, respectively. 


The National Foundation for the March of 
Dimes at 1412 E. Wardlow Rd., Long 
Beach, offers services for those persons who 
are financially unable to obtain private 
care. Treatment is available for two years 
after the date of onset and for longer, if 
necessary, to all persons living in the area 
of jurisdiction. Among the available ser- 
vices are a prenatal clinic, Birth Defect 
Treatment Center, treatment for polio vic- 
tims and provision of respiratory equipment 
for home use. For more information, call 
424-0414 Monday through Friday from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 


mise. health 


Associated Students Sexual Information 
and Referral Center is located in the 
Student Union, Room 103, CSULB, 90840. In- 
formation and referral involving contracep- 
tion, family planning, venereal disease and 
abortion are provided. The center is open 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and Tuesday and Thursday 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Call 498-5155 for 
further information. 


The American Cancer Society at 936 Pine 
Ave., Long Beach, offers research, 
education and service to those individuals 
who have a definite diagnosis of cancer, are 
under current medical care and are unable 
to meet the needs for the treatment they are 
receiving. For further information, call 437- 
0791 Monday through Friday between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 


The Stroke Activity Center is open twice a 
week at the ‘‘Hutch’’ at 2611 Locust Ave. 
providing Cardiopulmonary Resuscitation 
(CPR) Training, research on coronary risk 
factors and information and referral. For 
further information, call 427-7473 Monday 
and Thursday from 8 a.m, to 4:30 p.m. 


For anyone under the care of a licensed 
physician who needs a part time nurse, a 
home health aide, physical therapist or 
home health instruction should contact the 
Visiting Nurse Service of Long Beach at 
$295 Pacific Ave, Service is available on 
a full fee, partial fee or no fee basis 
depending on the patient’s ability to pay. 
For more information, call 426-8856 Monday 
through Friday between 8 a.m, and 4:30 


* 


The Family Planning program is 
available to Long Beach residents and those 
in the low income bracket. Call 427-7421, 
Monday through Friday between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. 


The Long Beach Health Department at 
2655 Pine Ave., Long Beach, 90806, offers 
treatment of venereal disease through its 
Venereal Disease Clinic for anyone requir- 
ing it. No residence requirements are 
necessary. 


The Long Beach Lung Association at 1002 
Pacific Ave. offers a multitude of ser- 
vices for anyone who applies. Included are 
free lung tests, a health education program 
in tuberculosis and respiratory diseases, 
counseling and physical reconditioning for 
asthmatic children. Smoking Control 
Programs are available for a $20 deposit to 
assure attendance, Call 436-9873 Monday 
through Friday between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
for more information. 


The Heart Association of Long Beach at 
2242 Long Beach Blvd, offers resocialization 
of stroke patients. Any person residing in 
Long Beach, Lakewood, Signal Hill, Avalon 
and Hawaiian Gardens can be eligible for 
this service, 


The California Communities Pool for the 
Handicapped, Inc. offers rehabilitation 
through swimming to all regardless of age, 
sex, race, color or creed. Located at 6801 
Long Beach Blvd., the pool'is open Monday 
through Saturday from 10 a.m, until 4 p.m, 
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The Legal Aid Center at CSULB serves 
anyone who is a member of the student 
body. Licensed attorneys provide 
professional counseling. Legal service 
programs and a referral service are also 
provided. 


The center is located in the Student Union, 
Room 103, CSULB, 90840. It is open Monday 
from 10 a.m. to 6:80 p.m.; Tuesday 10 a.m. 
to 5p.m.; Wednesday 10 a.m. to 8:30 p.m.; 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Friday 10 
a.m. to approximately 2 p.m. For more in- 
formation, call 498-5264. 


The Conciliation Court of Los Angeles 
County offers counseling to couples in L.A. 
County having marital problems. Drop by 
415 W. Ocean Blvd. or call 482-0411 for 
additional information. 


Families Anonymous focuses on group 
discussions dealing with family members’ 
reactions to drug use or runaways in their 
households. Free materials are available; 
any interested family member is welcome. 
For the nearest group location, call 775-3211 
anytime—operations are on a 24 hour basis. 


Long Beach residents interested in men- 
tal health are encouraged to contact the 
Mental Health Association of Los Angeles 
County-Long Beach District at 675 E. 
Wardlow Rd. for information and referral. 
The association aids in the development of 
mental health programs, offers educational 
workshops and conferences for target 
groups and the general public. Hospitalized 
mentally ill and those returning to the com- 
munity are provided volunteer services 
through this association. 

Information is relayed through a volun- 
tary agency promoting literature, a 
speakers bureau and newsletters. More in- 
formation is available by calling 426-6559 
Monday through Friday between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. 


Helpline Youth Counseling has two offices 
for counseling 12 to 22-year-olds. The hours 
at 16906 Bellflower Blvd. in Bellflower are 
Monday through Friday between 9 a.m. and 
9:30 p.m. The Norwalk office at 12727, 
Studebaker Rd. is open from 11 a.m. to 9:30 | 
p.m, Monday through Friday. Call 920-1706 
for more information, 


Anyone unable to cope with emotional or 
physical stress is encouraged to call Help 
Now Crisis Intervention or Hotline, Long 
Beach. Counselors are on hand to help 
potentially suicidal individuals, the 
loneliness of old age, drug or alcohol abuse 
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psych. 


legal 


If you have reason to believe your 
employer is shortchanging you in payment 
of wages, you might be interested to know 
that the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the U.S. Department 
of Labor is available to serve you in just 
that capacity. The office is located at 4134 
Atlantic Ave., Suite 4 or call 426-3381 for 
further information. 


For mothers who need help collecting 
child support payments from the fathers of 
their children, the Long Beach City 
Prosecutor at 400 W. Broadway, Room 207 
is available to all those mothers who are 


problems, marital and family problems and 
whatever else may come along that the in- 
dividual can not cope with alone. 

Call HELP NOW anytime—they are 
available on a 24-hour basis. The number for 
Hotline, Long Beach is 595-6565 from 6 p.m. 
to 12 a.m., seven days a week. 


Recovery, Inc. at 2943 Yearling in 
Lakewood serves residents of Long Beach, 
Signal Hill and Bellflower who had or have 
nervous disorders or are former mental 
patients. Training is available in a 
systematic method of self-help therapy 
after treatment. For the nearest meeting 
place and further information, call 630-1389 
Monday through Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


The Alcoholic Rehabilitation and Drug 
Rehabilitation Centers which are divisions 
of the Long Beach Health Department offer 
outpatient medical treatment to all Califor- 
nia residents with alcohol or drug related 
problems, free of charge. Internists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
rehabilitation counselors, a health 
educator, a registered nurse and com- 
munity ‘‘outreach’’ workers are part of the 
60 persons on staff. Individual and group 
counseling, vocational rehabilitation and 
community education are among the ser- 
vices available. For further information, 
call 437-2751 or drop by the center at 125 
E, 8th St., Long Beach Monday through Fri- 
day between 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. 


Alcoholism is by no means restricted to 
any particular age group. But there is help 
for anyone who has the courage to face up to 
their affliction. In Long Beach alone, there 
is Alcoholics Anonymous at 225 E. 6th St. 
offering lay counseling to problem drinkers 
and/or their families. Literature, books and 
group meeting information is available at 
435-5333 Monday through Friday from 9 
a.m. to 8 p.m. and Saturday and Sunday 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


residents of Long Beach. Call 437-0711 for 
more information. 


The District Attorney—Child Support— 
Los Angeles County Division at 100 E. 
Ocean Blvd., Room 537, is a service that in- 
sures child support liability and is enforced 
under the provisions of criminal law. Also 
included are help in location of nonsup- 
porting parents, investigation of ability to 
support, investigation to determine child 
paternity, if possible, and criminal 
prosecution if and when necessary. For ad- 
ditional information, call 432-0411, Ext. 376. 


For legal assistance and defense, the 
Public Defender—Long Beach Branch Of- 
fice at 415 W. Ocean Blvd., Room 600 is 
available to any person accused of a triable 
offense. For civil cases, the: client is re- 
quired to apply at the office for counsel. For 
criminal cases, the court usually appoints 
an attorney. For more information, call 432- 
0411 Ext. 597 or 598. 


the mature 


The Institute of Lifetime Learning, 
|A.A.R.P. at 215 Long Beach Blvd. offers 
lectures, classes, seminars, films and 
various other programs for persons 55 or 
older. Mental stimulation is emphasized in 
/the variety of activities presented each 
week. For more information about this free 
service, call 432-5781. 


The Sunset Club—Volunteers of America 
is a program for persons 57 years of age or 
older. Although this service is not free ac- 
cording to Webster’s definition of the term 
(there is a $5 yearly membership fee), the 
program is worth mentioning because of the 
types of activities sponsored. 

Veering away from the helpless image of 
senior citizens, the Sunset Club offers 
recreational, educational and spiritual 
programs, crafts, dancing, card playing and 
instruction classes, parties, drama, music, 
tours, lunches and’ whatever else the 
members feel like doing. For those who 
have not given up on life or need a fresh in- 
jection of it, call 437-5757 or drop by the club 
at 200 E. Broadway in Long Beach. 


| Senior Opportunities and Services 
(S.0.S.) located at 406 E. ist St., Long 
Beach will provide transportation, 
emergency food and volunteers to visit shut- 
ins and help to form senior clubs in the 
community to anyone 55 years of age or 
older and currently living in Long Beach. 
Advocates for employment, education, 
housing, medical care, public welfare, 
recreation, Social Security and veterans’ af- 
fairs, S.0.S. counsels in all these areas 
attempting assistance for senior citizens. 
Call 436-9907 for further information. 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF US! 


NO Additional Service Charges = 
FOR OUR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES S i 


WITH RISING PRICES, DISCOUNTED FARES BEING ELIMINATED, AND OVERCROWDED z 
LINES AT THE AIRPORT; YOUR NEXT TRIP DESERVES THE PROFESSIONAL SERVICES OF A 
QUALIFIED BROWN’S TRAVEL AGENT. YOU WILL SAVE TIME AND ENERGY, AND YOU 
MIGHT SAVE SOME MONEY, TOO! CALL EITHER: is 


6413 Spring Street 2127 Bellflower 
Corner of Palo Verde Los Altos Center - West 
420-2434 597-5523 


BROWN’S TRAVEL 


“YOUR BEST VACATION VALUE” : 
— PLAN A CRUISE, — : 


Cal State Long Beach’s Journalism 
Department proudly presents for your infor- 
mation and enjoyment, 


UniverCity 


The Daily Korty-Niner 


Each semester the CSULB Journalism Dept. offers classes specially designed 
to train you in the techniques of producing a newspaper, magazine and radio 
broadcast. Information about these production courses can be obtained in the 
department office in LA4-206. Look for them in the Spring ’76 Schedule of Classes. 


PLYWOOD 


HEADQUARTERS 


All Types of Moulding 


"| FOR FAST SERVICE Masonite 
AND GOOD QUALITY Hardwood Lumber 


Weldwood, Weyerhoeuser 


“LARGEST STOCK 


OF PLYWOOD 


CH PLYWOOD CO. 


LONG BEA 


MOTTELLS 
MORTUARY 


436-2284 
909 EAST THIRD STREET 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


“A trusted and respected name since 1909”’ 


Shell oil wants to help make you aware of ways the United States can overcome 
its complex energy problems. 

We will provide a guest speaker to any class or group, free of charge. Our 
representatives will discuss the following topics or other topics directly related to 
your particular interest: 

e Future Energy Demand 

e The Energy Crisis 

e Energy and our Environment 
Free Enterprise System 
Economic, Political, and Social Consequences of our Energy Problems 
Project Independence 

e Energy: Critical Choice Ahead 


If you are interested in arranging a presentation for your group, please contact 


J. D. Summers 
(213) 423-0481 (213) 636-0884 (714) 827-5000 


GREAT WESTERN 
SAVINGS 


ASSETS OVER *4'2 BILLION 


GREAT WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION * MEMBER: FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION, FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 


We've got a plan 
to make your banking easier. 


The College Plan’ 


What we’ve got is a very ? 

special package of services 

designed specifically for col- 

lege students. We call it the 

College Plan, and here's what 

makes it so special: 

The College Plan 

Checking Account. 

First you get completely 

unlimited checkwriting for “7 

just $1 a month. (Free during ~ 

June, July and August.) You get 
monthly statements. And the account 
stays open through the summer even 
with a zero balance, so you don't 

have to close it in June, reopen it in 

the fall. 

Personalized College Plan Checks 
are included at a very low cost. Scenic or 

other style checks for a little more. 

BankAmericard® Next, if you’re a qualified student of 
sophomore standing or higher, you can also get 
BankAmericard. Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing identification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 
history. 

Overdraft Protection. This part of the package helps you 


"i 
%, 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA MEMBER FDIC 


mr avoid bounced checks, by covering 
all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
Educational Loans. Details on 
Studyplan® and Federally In- 
7 sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 
Offices. 

Savings Accounts. All 
our plans provide easy 
ways to save up for holi- 

days and vacations. 
Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
lege Plan gives you individual 
&f help with your banking problems. 
2 f Usually students or recent gradu- 
f ates themselves, our Reps are located 
at all our major college offices and are 

easy to talk with. 

Now that you know what's included, why 
not drop by one of our college offices, meet your Student 
Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll make your banking a 
lot easier. 

Depend on us. More California college 
students do. 


BANKOF AMERICA 


Long Beach Pacifica Office 
650 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach 


i. 


